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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MEETING AT 
SCRANTON, LUZERNE CO., AUGUST 10th, 1858. 


The Pennsylvania Central Railroad Company will issue 
excursion tickets, from the 6th to the 19th, inclusive, from 
the following places, to Philadelphia :—Pittsburg, Greens- 
burg, Blairsville, Johnstown, Altoona, Huntingdon, Lewis- 
town, Harrisburg, Columbia and Lancaster. 


Belvidere, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroads. 


Arrangements have been made to sell excursion tickets 
to Scranton from Philadelphia and points between there and 
Belvidere, at $4.60 the round trip, good from August 8th to 
20th. 

Excursion tickets at half fare, will also be obtained at 
prominent points on the Philadelphia and Elmira Railroad, 
the Bloomsburg Railroad, and the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Wm. Rozserts, jor Committee. 


RECEPTION AT SCRANTON. 
The following extract from a letter, in answer to one of 
inquiry, shows what our friends are doing at Scranton :— 


** The School Board, with the citizens of Scranton, have 
provided Wyoming Hall, for the use of the Association, free. 

Ladies, of course, will be provided for without charge.— 
Gentlemen, so far as we are able. 

A reduction of fare in our Hotels of nearly one-half. 

The School Board and citizens feel great interest in the 
meeting, and will do all in their power to render it pleasant 
and profitable. You may expect a large attendance, as 
there is every prospect of it.’? 





@@ An unusual number of original articles from 
correspondents, in this number, will account for the 
brevity of editorial matter. 


Town Surerintenvents: The article from Easton 
on this subject deserves careful consideration. A 
somewhat similar office has been in operation in this 
city during the past year, with the best result. 


Computsory Atrenpance: This qnestion is now 
attracting considerable attention. The prevalence 
of truancy in our larger towns, and the neglect of 


many parents to send their children to school, com- 
pel Directors and Teachers to examine the question, 
whether the State authority may not be beneficially 
invoked for the removal of the evils. Our own views 
on the subject are set forth in an address in this 
number, which was first delivered at West Chester, 
several years ago, and has been repeated in other 
parts of the State. It is now published at the re- 
quest of several friends. 





Yor« Boroven: Heretofore the two wards of 
York formed separate Common Schoo! Districts, 
each with its Board of Directors and independent 
schools. Recently they became united under the 
2nd section of the C.S. Law of 1854. A regular 
series of graded schools, from primary to high, has 
been arranged for the whole borough, and the most 
intelligent and active citizens seem to take a deep 
interest in the new arrangement, which cannot but 
produce the best results. We should like to lay 
before the readers of the Journal, for the information 
of places requiring like action, the details of the 
arrangement. 


Farmers’ Hicn Scuoor: An address by the T'rus- 
tees of the Farmers’ High School, to the people of 
Pennsylvania, has just been issued. It should be 
read by every one having the true interests of the 
noble calling of agriculture at heart. We sincerely 
hope its appeal for aid to complete the Institution, 
may be responded to in such a way, as to put the 
State in possession, at once, of a fully equipped 
Farmers’ School. The address will appear in this 
Journal as soon as room can be made for it. 

Martuematicat Moysuty: The article on this 
subject was prepared by afriend, abundantly capa- 
ble of giving a reliable opinion on the subject. We 
have never seen much good result from the devo- 





tion of a page or two, in an educational periodical, 
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to mathematical questions; but we have no doubt 
of the utility and success of a monthly, wholly de- 
voted to the science and conducted by a capable 
editor—as the one now announced will be. 





A Goop Sian: We hear of the extension of the 
school term beyond what it was last year, in a large 
number of districts. This speaks well for the pre- 
sent school law; and it is equally creditable to 
Teachers and Directors. ‘Till at least six months 
instruction is secured, the good effects of the com- 
mon school system cannot be expected to show 
themselves. 


AnotHer Goop Sian: On every hand we hear of a 
reduction in the price of labor, and of the necessa- 
ries of life. But scarcely an instance is heard of, in 
which the Teacher’s compensation has been reduced. 
This is right. The Teacher's salary was always too 
low ; and the general refusal to decrease it now, not 
only admits this fact, but is really, in contrast with 
the cost of living, a comparative increase. 

STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
at Scranton, on the 10th of August, promises to be 
large and interesting. Every teacher who can spare 
the time and the money, should by all means be pre- 
sent. (Questions of the greatest moment to the 
calling will be discussed, and the decisions arrived 


regularly ; with it, the numerous complaints of irre- 

gularity now made, will be removed. Only Cambria, 
Huntingdon, Jefferson, Lancaster, Luzerne, and 
| York, have yet furnished lists of the kind required, 
‘for the present year. 





Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON oem ag 
HARRIsBuRG, August, 1858. 


1. Superintendents’ Convention: A Convention of County 
Superintendents, will not be called this season. 


2. Blanks for Teachers’ Monthly Report: A new edition of 
these blanks, with modifications of the forms and special 
instructions for their use, will be ready for distribution by 
the middle of August, at the farthest. 

3. Pupils from adjoining districts: The provisions of the 
|division IX of the 23rd section of the school law, and the 
decisions thereon, (Com. Sch. Law and Decisions, page 15 
and 74,) are plain and explicit, and if carefully observed 
there can be no room for difficulty. In no case can a 
Board of Directors transfer citizens of their district, with 
| their taxes, to an adjoining district. They must determine, 
by agreement with the neighboring board, what pupils are to 
be sent to the adjoining district, and pay the cost of tuition 
| out of the general fund in the treasury. If directors refuse 
|or neglect, in a plain case, to perform the duty enjoined by 
| the law in this respect, and the power of removal under the 
| 9th section of the act of 1854 fails, because of the resizna- 
|tion of the delinquent board, after the service of legal pro- 
|cess upon them, and the directors appointed to fill the va- 
|cancy also neglect or refuse, the aggrieved parties can apply, 
| by petition, to the Court of Common Pleas of the prope: 
|county, for a writ of mandamus to compel the board to per- 
|form the specified act enjoined by thelaw. The penalty of 
|non-compliance with this writ would be imprisonment, un- 
til its directions were obeyed. 

4. Building tar in townships: The legal right to levy 
building tax in townships, under the provisions of the 33rd 








at will, to a considerable extent, pass as the voice | section of the act of Sth May, 1854, (C. 8. L. & D., pages 


» 91,) has in some quarters been doubted or denied. The 


of the profession. The voice should therefore be | oyjections have never been regarded as of any weight ; but 


that of a sufficient number to command attention 
and confidence. 

For want of space, the formal call is omitted from 
this number. It can be found in full in that of July. 
In its stead the railroad arrangements, effected by 
the committee having that matter in charge, are 
inserted. 


UPLAND NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL. 

This Institution, the capacious and commodious 
buildings for which wereerected at the sole expense 
of J. P. Crozer, Esq., of Delaware county, will be 
opened for students on Monday, Sept. 6, 1858.— 
Particulars as to Professors, studies, expenses, &c., 
can be obtained from the printed circular, which 
will be furnished on application to Charles W. 
Deans, Chester P. O., Delaware county, Pa. 


<s DISTRICT SECRETARIES..z% 

County Superintendents will greatly oblige the | 
Editor of this Journal, by forwarding to -him, as | 
soon as possible, a full and accurate list of the Se- | 
eretaries of all the Boards of Directors in their re- | 
spective counties, showing: 1. The name of the Dis- | 
trict; 2. The name of the Secretary ; 3. the P. O. of 
the Secretary. Without such a list, the Journal 


cannot possibly reach those officers certainly and | 


} 





the question was brought before the Supreme Court at its 
late session, and settled in favor of the right. The foliow- 
ing is the decision of the court, at length. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


BLAIR AND OTHERS ) Appeal from the Court 
vs. of Com. Pleas of Clear- 
The School Directors of Boggs Tp. ) field co. In Equity. 


16 July, 1858. Opinion by Srrone, J.—In the Court be- 
‘low this was a bill in equity, praying for an injunctior to 
restrain the Directors of Boggs township school district from 
| collecting a tax levied, in part for the purpose of building 
| school houses, and in part for the support of the common 
| schools in that district. In accordance with the prayer of 
| the bill, the defendants were enjoined against proceeding to 
collect the tax levied for building purposes, and they have 
|removed the case by appeal to this court. 

The entire proceeding is exceedingly irregular and cannot 

|be sustained. The bill prays for no process of subpoena. 
None was issued, and the record does not show that the 
party defendants were in court, or even had notice of the 
/pending bill. How, upon such a record, an injunction 
{could be decreed against the School Directors of Boggs 
| School District, we are not informed, and we are unable to 
discover. 

But waiving this, and considering the case as if the de- 
fendants had been regularly.in court, we do not perceive 
that levying a schoo! tax for building purpeses is either 
contrary to law, or prejudicial to the rights of the complain- 
ants. It is urged on their behalf that such a tax is unauth- 
orized by law. 

The 33rd section of the general school law passed May 
8th, 1854, is as follows: ‘ The board of directors, (or con- 
trollers in cities and boroughs where the school property is 
vested in them agreeably to the section second,) may at 
any time, not oftener than once in each school year, levy s 
special tax, not exceeding the amount of the regular annua! 
tax for such year, to be applied solely to the purpose of 
purchasing or paying for the ground and the building 01 
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erection of school buildings thereon, which said tax shall | Alphabet, and giving the writer’s views as to the best meth- 
be‘levied and collected at the same time, in the same man- 04 of teaching it. 
ner, and with like authority as the regular annual tax.” | ? . 

The argument of the appellees is, that the board of di- The subject of Punctuation was then taken up by Miss 
rectors spoken of in this section is only a board in a city or Homer, and exercises were given in it during the remain- 
borough, and not one in any other district. It is quite bei : 
char, wowerer, duak thie te py rv Cie ot Ge “a of ~ of "0g forenoon, a class being formed by the Teachers 
assembly. Its design was to provide a general system of | — " i s 
common school education in every city, borough and town- | Miss Homer, as critic, reported on the sayings and doings 
ship of the commonwealth. To such a system school hou- | of the members at the opening of each session ; and in turn 
pow _ Bp emroroes Do ee Br aim, nme ate oe critic’s remarks seem to have been treely criticised. 
able if, with the thought of this necessity before them, they | This was, no doubt, a very useful and instructive feature 
had. made provision only for cities and boroughs, and wholly in the proceedings. 
sala wagioa + ellteony. baer Papeanaye ser teesel fe «Bead A Sabate on the pmo *¢ Shall wanpaing Le watvely 
appellees be the true construction. In no other part of the prohibited in Schoo] ?” then followed; Mr. T. Burnside 
act than the 33rd section, is any provision re tg perma- | taking the affirmative and Mr. H. S. Cassel the negative.— 
nently raising the means to purchase ground and to erect | : , an 2 
ddioat howe g True, the Galoctede sad cadets A a | The matter was further discussed by meine of the As 
money for such purposes. But this is a temporary expedient. | Sociation, some giving their views on the possibility of pro- 
Without the power to levy a special tax, such loans could | hibiting whispering entirely in the schools. 
never be reimbursed, for the general tax is limited by the! Mr. J. W. Loch made some remarks on History —the 
me iui tn vinta: re ve-nene Shg ren importance of taking it up as a branch of study in our Com- 
ture to confer upon the directors of every school district, the |mon Schools He also explained his method of teaching 
power of levying a special tax for such purposes is, how- History, by which he conceived pupils could make the most 
ever, too apparent to need the aid of such a presumption. rapid progress. 

Without entering into a minute analysis of the statute, ; ; - 
it may be observed that then are two classes of duties crea- | Mr. D. Knipe, Jr., read an essay on the “ Best Mode ot 
ted by it, and imposed upon the officers for whose election | securing good Recitations,” in which he enjoined the ne- 
provision is made. These duties are, the care of the schools cessity of a proper arrangement of the studies in the school- 
and the care of the school property. In all the townships ‘ i king th itati : sslliniaey onal : 
they are united and imposed upon the board of directors. oom, and making e reci ions as ee ing a8 possidie. 
In the cities and boroughs the care of the schools is devolv- Mr. Philip Cressman then followed with remarks and 
ed upon the board of controllers, and that of the school experiments in Natural Philosophy—dwelling especially 
property upon the ward directors. So long as any ward | th biect of Electro-M tisr 
school district owns separate school property, the controllers “PO” ‘e Subject of Blectro- Magnetism. 
have no authority over it, and no power to levy a tax either Mr. Hough Foulke then made some remarks on Reading 
to build or to keep in repair. But when the school proper- | —directing the attention of teachers to the proper length of 
ty of all the wards has been conveyed to the board of ¢on- jessons, their divisions into proper sections, and the neces- 
trollers, the ward directors cease to exist as a board, and . rie 
both classes of duties are united in the board of controllers. | Sity of a proper pronunciation of words. Sentences were 
It may also be remarked that never in the act of Assembly | then analyzed, corrected and parsed by Messrs. Bruner, 
is the word directors used as synonimous with controllers. | Parker, Loch, Flitcraft, Gotwals, Gressman, Miss Homer 
When, therefore, in the 33rd section power is given to levy | Aesieh ily 
a special tax for building purposes, itis not given to a — _ _ — ” 
board of directors in whom the school property has been | Practical Teaching was then taken up by the County Su- 
vested agreeably to the provisions of section second, for | perintendent, who gave an explanation of the principles 
there can be no such board of directors. It necessarily fol- which should obtain in conducting schools and in teaching. 
lows that the words “‘ where the school property is vested 
in them agreeably to the provisions of section second,”’ were Mr. Lewis Styer then read an essay on the subject of 
designed to refer only to controllers in cities and boroughs, sets , of this, tranc 
cadtoure satieduled to ‘distingtich diem from ether con- Algebra, depicting the advantages and utility of this branch 
trollers to whom the school property of the wards had not 
been conveyed, and who had, therefore, nothing to do with The Trappe was selected as the place for holding the next 
the rea] estate of their districts. The term “ board of di- meeting. 
rectors a he that section is, therefore, unrestricted by any The most remarkable thing in the proceedings, was the 
qualification, and embraces those of every township as wel! i 
as ward. number of the practical Teachers of Montgomery county, 

The tax levied by the defendants was, consequently, in who took an active part. Messrs. Saylor, Baker, Hunseck- 
mer ee ae ig they should not have ¢; Burnside, Loch, Dr. J. E. Dunlap, Allen, Holland, 

it. . . . 

The injunction granted pve doe the School Directors of | Foulke, and Cressman, and Misses Homer, Foquette, 

Boggs Township is dissolved, and the bill dismissed at the Fleck and Day, with others, participated, either by deliver- 


costs of the appellees. \ing addresses, reading essays, or giving instruction. When 
™ the teachers of a county can thus rely upon themselves for 
their own talking and teaching, they are in the true road to 


of mathematics. 





Educational orieties. 





improvement. 
SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. WASHINGTON COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY. | The Normal School at Hillsboro having closed its session 


The County Teachers’ Association met at Penn Square the following report of its proceedings is given: 
Hall, July 1st, 1858, for the purpose of holding a Teachers’! When the establishment of this school was first in con- 
Institute. The session continued three days. There was | sideration, these were serious doubts as to the probabilities 
a very fair attendance of Teachers, and the meeting was one of success. But the experiment has put them all to flight, 
of the best and most interesting yet held in the county. jand proved that we should never be faithless when about 
The following is en abstract of what was done: ‘to engage in a good cause. The effort to advance the in- 
An Essay on the Alphabet, written by Miss Lydia W. | terests of Teachers and improve the schools of the county, 
Stephens, was read by Mr. Lewis Styer, pointing out the las been eminently successful. Sixty-six teachers, repre- 


merits and demerits of the different modes of teaching the senting twenty Townships, have been in attendance upon 
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the school, and, have all derived much benefit. Such teach- 


ers are justly entitled to the respect and confidence of in- | 


telligent Directors. Some of those who were in attendance 


are already in the first rank, and the others are marching on 
to take their places with theth. 


The teachers who have attended this school, have re- 
ceived valuable training in the branches now taught in 
our schools, and in the * Art of Teaching,” and it may 
reasonably be expected that they will adorn the profession. 
The labors of the Superintendent being necessarily very 
great,he obtained the assistance of Messrs. Buffington, Phil- 
ips and Boyd. The object of the Superintendent was not 
only to give instruction in the sciences, but also to present 
models of recitation, discipline and government, which he 
urged them to carry home and adopt in their schools. As 
a means of making the instructions practica] and for affording 
the teachers an opportunity to present the various modes 
of imparting instruction, they were frequently called upon 
to conduct recitations—make demonstrations—explain prin- 
ciples, &c. 

During the progress of the school, it was visited by nu- 
merous friends, who gave it much encouragement by their 
presence and words of approval. Among the visitors were 


such friends of education as the Hon. Wm. Montgomery, | 


Judge Hart, Rev. L. P. Streator, and many others. 

The examination, at the close, was attended by a large 
number of such persons as appreciate the work, and are 
doing much for the advancement of education. 

At the close of the regular performances, Mr. A. J. Buf- 
fington, on behalf of the gentlemen, presented to Mr. Long- 
don a valuable purse of gold, as a token of their esteem and 
as the free-will offering of grateful hearts for his distinguish- 
ed services in their behalf during the Normal School 


Mr. Buffington accompanied the presentation with the | 


following remarks : 

Fellow School Mates :—The relation in which we have 
been placed for the last six weeks is soon to be severed.— 
Though our communion has been short, the r-collections and 
associations will be enduring. Through our transient stay 
we have been to each other, : 


** As birds of social feather, helping each his fellows flight.” | 


We are now to sever the ties of School mates and assume 
the more responsible position of Teachers. By the syste- 
matic instruction which we have received here, we do hope 
that we can go hence “ with healing on our wings.”” We 


fee| the responsibility of our profession. We know that un- 


ler our care will be placed 


* Some hearts, pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might sway, 
Or wake to ecstacy the living lyre.” 
And when time shall have dashed many snow-flakes in our 
hair, we need wish for no softer pillow to repose the heart 
of age upon, save that of religion, than the consciousness 
that we have been instrumental in kindling the fires of 
thought and talent in youthful bosoms, which else might 
have slumbered,—that we have nurtured men of monster 
minds, 
‘** The applause of listening to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 


To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes.”’ 


But if we, by neglect of duty, or chilling discipline, ‘‘ freeze 
the genial currents of their souls,” and quench the fires of 
genius, the curses of millions will rest upon us. If we, with 
ruthless hand, 





‘* Scathe the green rind of the sapling, 
The gnarled and crooked oak will tell of us for 
years to come.’’ 


Feeling assured that in this Normal School—in this Olympic 
of mental training—in this rich harvest of mental acquisi- 
| tion that we have the better prepared ourselves for our high 
| sailing, we bid you all an affectionate farewell—knowing 

that our parting will be for the good of many. 

Worthy Teacher, and Efficient County Superintendent :— 
To you we first looked as the nucleus around which to gather 
for mutual improvement, and it is to you that we last turn, 
and extend the farewell parting hand. Instead of enjoying 
the leisure which the closing of our common schools would 

| grant you,—you have proved yourself to be the untiring 
'Superintendent—the faithful instructor—the persevering 
| student—and the teacher’s friend, by devoting your whole 
time to the elevation of our profession. You asked no pe- 
|cuniary remuneration for your labors here, but you have a 
recompense of more value than gold—a consciousness that 
| you have done your whole duty, aad the benedictions, and 
grateful thanks of all your pupils, resting upon you. And 
be assured, sir, we will remember our obligations to you, 
whilst our reasons are true to their inmost convictions, and 
‘our hearts to their holiest duties. 

I will not further depreciate your services with the hum- 
ble tribute of my eulogy, but in behalf of the gentlemen of 
this school, as a more substantial token of our lasting regard 
‘for your distinguished services, I hereby present you this 
| purse of money. Take it, as the free will offering of our 
|grateful hearts—taxe it, and though humble as it is, may 
|it cheer you on your mission for the elevation of our Com- 
| mon Schools—take it, and may God prosper you. 
| At the close of Mr. Buffington’s remarks, Miss Kate M. 
| Ramsey came forward, and on behalf of the ladies, presen- 
jm to Mr. Longdon a magnificent family Bible, upon which 

was inscribed, in golden characters, the name of “ Isaac 
H. Lonepon.”? Miss Ramsey then remarked very beauti- 
fully, as follows :— 
| Respected Teacher :—The ladies of the Hilsboro Normal 
| School, preseut you this Bible as a token that we duly ap- 

preciate your services; and that we entertain sentiments 
| of the highest regard for you. We have unhesitatingly cho- 
‘sen the Bible for that token; knowing that you reverence 
its sacred pages, from which you have given us daily in- 
structions. Accept it, as the most precious gift to mortals 
|given. And remember, that 

** Within that sacred volume lies, 

The mistery of mysteries. 

| Happiest they of human race, 

To whom our God has given grace, 

To hear, to read, to watch, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 

But better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt—or read to scorn.” 


Obey its Divine commands. Follow its precepts. Prac- 
tice its pure moralities. Shape your course by its guiding 
star. In doubt let it be your oracle. Your wings in high 
pursuit. Then will your evening of life be calm and se- 
rene, and like an unclouded sunset, you will sink to your 
bed of death, with the benedictions of sorrow and grateful 
services, to wake to the joys of endless bliss, where we all 
hope to meet you. 

Mr. Longdon, deeply affected with the unexpected mani- 
festations of gratitude on the part of the Teachers, arose 
and very feelingly remarked, as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Hilsboro Normal School :— 
With emotions of gratitude which fill my heart to overflow - 
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ing, I arise to acknowledge the honors which you have con- | 
ferred upon me, in the presentation of these tokens of re- 
spect. Not having received the slightest intimation of you’ 
intention to bestow such unmerited and distinguished favors 
upon me, I am almost at a loss for language to express my 
heart’s appreciation for this exhibition of your kindness.— 
But though my lips moved not, and my tongue were silent, 
yet the still, small voice of the soul, would be heard and 
its meaning not mistaken. I can assure you, my fellow 
Teachers, that this generous act shall never fade from mem- 
ory’s consecrated book, while the living fires of mortality 
glow in my soul. The recollection of other scenes may 
grow dim and pass away, but the hallowed remembrance 
of your kindness can never perish, or you forgotten be.— 
In my heart’s holiest temple, you have, during the progress 
of this school, erected a monument to your own fame which 
will stand unshaken, amidst the storms and tempests of life. 
Tam now realizing in full and earnest fruition, what the 
fondest hopes and highest expectations of youthful ambition 
never anticipated. If I had been told, three years ago, that 
I should be thus honored, I would have deemed it a roman- 
tic vision—too bright, too wild, and too full of promise ever 
to be realized, within so brief a period. But it has even! 
come to pass. Thank Heaven, I have lived to see this | 
proud and happy day, with all the bright honors, and hal-| 
lowed glories which cluster around it. For the zeal and 
devotion with which I have humbly endeavored to labor for. 
the promotion of your interests, the elevation of your profes- | 
sion, and the advancement of Education, I claim no merit, | 
and expect no reward—much less, such a full reward, as [| 
now receive at your hands. The consciousness of having been | 
engaged in a noble and magnanimous work, whose mission 
is the diffusion of knowledge, the illumination of mind, and. 
the elevation of society, was an ample recompense for all 
my toil and trial. But more than this, I now can boast.— | 
These bright gems of imperishable friendship glitter like 
stars on the sea, in the wreath of fame with which you have 


entwined my brow. | 

Ladies, yours is a well chosen treasure—a fit emblem of | 
that sacred friendship which extends its hallowed influence 
beyond the grave. 

‘¢ This Book—this Holy Book—on every line marked with | 
the seal of high Divinity; on every leaf, bedewed with) 
drops of love Divine; and with the eternal heraldry and/| 
signature of God Almighty stamped, from first to last.”’—| 
May its star of love, peace, hope, and promise, safely 
guide us all to a peaceful rest and happy home in the “Bet- | 
ter Land.” And though we soon part, perhaps, to meet | 
never again, until the pale shade has thrown its mantle of | 
terror and gloom around us,—Oh! may its strong bands of 
affection unite all our hearts with ties which death’s cold 
chill cannot dissolve. | 

Beloved Teachers :—A word of encouragement to you and | 
my task is done. Yours is a high mission—the noblest en- | 
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daring, true greatness and heroic valor overshadow the fame 
of Napoleon. The magnificent heights of the structure 
which you are building, will tower far above earth’s proudest 
monuments, and can only be ascended by that golden ever- 
lasting chain which links the future spirit to the infinite and 
eternal mind. Then shrink not from your great responsi- 
bilities, but press on with a perseverance which never yields 
to discouragements, and the palm of victory, wreath of fame, 
and crown of honor, will be your sure reward. Trust in 
God, and He will make you successful in this glorious en- 
terprise, and when your labors on earth are ended, take you 
home to the first school on high, where the light of Heavenly 
science and eternal love reign forever. 

The remarks of Mr. Longdon excited much feeling, and 
many tears among the Teachers, as well as in the audience. 
Thus closed the first Washington County Normal Schoo!|— 
all feeling that it was just the place for Teachers. 

A list of the names of the Teachers who attended the 
Normal School, in Hilsboro : 

Amwell Township—Mr. A. J. Luel'en. 

Bealisville Borough—Mr. A. J. Buffingten, J.C. Scott, 
Wm. W. Reeves, Austin Odhert. 

Bethlehem, East—Mr. John N. Donagho, Miss M. Don- 
agho, Miss Emma Boyd. 

Bethlehem, West—Mr. Demas M. Letherman, Mr. M. 
Tombaugh, Mr. Wm. Braden, Mr. H. H. Eller, Mr. John 
F. Barnett, Mr. Wm. M. M’Kenna, Mr. Daniel Greenlee, 
Mr. Lemuel Cooper, Mr. A. W. Carstens, Mr. Geo. A. Car- 
stens, Mr. J. T. Dawson, Mr. E. Nichols, Miss L. M. Let- 
herman, Miss Mag. E. Cowan, Miss M. M. Carstens. 

Buffalo—Miss S. M. Horn, Miss Mary Smith, Miss Mar- 
tha Smith. 

Chartiers—Miss N. J. Cowan, Miss Annie E. Anderson. 

Cross Creek—Mr. John S. Graham. 

Fallowfield—Mr. Wm. F. Orr, Mr. Jno. H. Burket, Mr. 
W. W. Hess. 

Fayette Co.—Mr. Euclid C. Griffith. 

Finley East—Mr. J. W. Oliver. 

Finley West—Mr. Jno. N. Boyd, Miss Nannie Longdon. 

Greene Co.—Mr. Wm. B. Teagarden. 

Hanover—Miss Sade J. Gibson. 

Hopewell— Mr. A. S. Eagleson, Mr. D. 8S. Eagleson, Mr. 
R. D. Wilkins, Miss Kate M. Ramsey, Miss Jennie 5. 
Ramsey, Miss Susie L. Rumsey. 

Morris—Mr. A. D. French. 

Peters—Mr. J. L. Phillips, Miss M. A. Skiles. 

Pike Run West—Mr. E. H. Griffith, Mr. J. A. Griffith, 
Mr. Thompson McKinley. 

Robinson—Mr. J. N. Taggart. 

Somerset—Mr. Hiram Winnett, Mr. Wm. L. Sheets, Mr. 
Sam’]. H. Graves, Mr. Joseph Morton, Mr. Thomas Hill, 
Miss D. A. Whitely, Miss Emily Burgan, Miss C. V. 
Riddle. 

Strabane South—-Mr. Jno. F. Weller, Mr. James Smith, 
Mr. Wm. L. Weills, Jno. C. Weills. 

Washington Borough—Mr. James Brice, Mr. Alexandet 
Frazier, Miss V. E. Henderson. 





Original Communications. 





CARLISLE SCHOOLS—MUSIC. 
The examination of the public schools of Carlisle 


terprise which can engage the attention of man and employ took place the last week of June, and closed on the 


the loftiest energies and facilities of the human soul. The) 3¢}, with the usual exhibition of the High Schools. 
influence which you exert, will not cease with the tide-| . 

waves of time, but follow on, like a mighty river, into the| The exercises and general results, were much the 
great ocean of Eternity. The tender buds of mind, which | same as Jast year; the schools distinguished then, 





are unfolding their petals under your care, if properly be-| 
dewed with the love and wisdom of pious instruction, will | 
bloom in everlasting life, light and beauty, around the throne | 
of God. You cannot too fully appreciate the importance of | 
your calling, the dignity of your profession, and the vast) 
responsibility of the positions which you fill. 

The future success, happiness, and destiny of the present 
rising generation, are in a great degree dependent upon the 
efficiency of your labors. The interest of 3000 bright vis- | 

boys and girls are for a time committed to your charge, 
and who shall say, that from this mighty host of youth, 





another Clay or Webster, or modern Cicero may not arise? 
The genius may be nurtured in your very school, whose 
eloquence will command the applause and admiration of 
listening senates, wisdom rule the nation, or deeds of noble 


were equally creditable at this examination ; and the 
only other matter of public interest, was the experi- 


ment ofintroducing vocal music by a Teacher, as an 


/exclusive duty, and as a part of the system. 


The plan had now been tested for a year, and 
the advantages ought to be apparent, if it was a ju- 
dicious move on the part of the Board of Directors 
Vocal music has long been taught in common 
schools, but the plan adopted in Carlise, of a Pro- 
fessional teacher, devoting his whole time, and in- 
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structing a number of schools at set hours, may be | methods equal to, or better than my own ; yet mine 
somewhat of an experiment. has realized to me my most sanguine expectations. 
As far as could be ascertained, those who attend- The object of vocal reading is, to express in 
ed the examinations seemed satisfied with the pro- sounds, the idea which a written or printed langu- 
ficiency and attainments of the different grades of age is intended to convey; and he who fails to do 
schools, both in the principles of music and exer- | this, makes bungling work of the heaven-born gift. 
cises of the pupils; and the Board have shown their|The numerous things necessary to this end, I will 
appreciation of the study, by re-electing the Teach- (not reiterate from our many worthy authors, but 
er for the coming year, ata small advance of salary. will confine myself to general principles. 
We think it cannot be long until the plan is more) ~ Order,” it is said, “is heaven’s first law,’ and 
generally adopted, and musical instruction become, |nOwhere, in my opinion, can it be more appro- 
as in Prussia, a regular branch in our schools. ' priately used, than in the reading class. Teach your 
Four scholars who had completed their course | Pupils to cultivate good taste, good manners, and 
received diplomas, viz. William F. Law, Annie FE. graceful movements, and the car of improvement 
Focht, Mary L. Thompson and Fannie Gould. In |will make a glorious start towards the desired goal. 
delivering these Testimonials, Mr. Hamilton re-| Breathe into your pupils the spirit of advancement, 
marked, among other things: “That education in/|#?4, if possible, (I think that it is,) never let a 
its widest sense, embraced more than the mere acqui- | Scholar leave the recitation, without laying up at 
sition of knowledge. The young mind was, in the |least one useful idea in his mental granary, for 
hands of an able Teacher, to mould and shape so as | future use. 
to form a character which will exercise its due| Practice, as well as theory, cannot be too strongly 
weight in society and in the active scenes of life.— urged by the teacher. Immediate application of 
It was a matter of great importance, and was the | knowledge is the ground-work of success ; for the 
privilege, and should be the endeavor of the Teach- | Pupil that does not learn to apply his or her know- 
er, so to discipline the mind, are to enable it to| ledge, is only pouring in one idea to rust out its 
concentrate its energies on a particular subject, and predecessor. 
also, to exercise self denial when necessary—to ac-| ‘These remarks will apply to other branches, as 
quire habits of attention, so as to treasure up what well as the one under special consideration. 
is said by others worthy of remembering, by obser- Classification.—Begin here to display your taste 
ving details and things which may pass unnoticed— for order. The size of your pupils should be re- 
of a steady perseverance and industry in what we | garded under the head of position ; and the quali- 
set about—of cultivating and bringing into play the | fications under the head of department. Arrange 
best affections of the heart, so as to keep in view them in a tasteful manner. My plan has been to 
the great end of life, and the responsibilities all owe | place the largest male and female pupil side by side 
their fellow men, and to their Creator. Neither |in the middle of the class; the next in size suc- 


should the manners or address of the pupil be neg- 
lected, for success in life often depends on acourteous 
and pleasing mode of converse with others, even 
more than on the solid attainments of the indivi- 
dual. It is true that the training he recommended, 
cannot be fu:ly accomplished, unless the scholar is 


ceeding them, and so continuing to taper to the 
extremities of the class. When once arranged, let 
them know that they arein the position in which you 
will hereafter expect to meet them. Have them 
come in order, as well as remain in order,—not push- 
ing one another over the benches and desks, to see 








a member of a family of which the Teacher is the | who shall be first to their place, nor lagging behind 
head, and constantly under his or her supervision ; | keeping the restinsuspense. A pupil that is tardy 
but as far as the Teacher of the Common School | one-half minute, makes ten minutes lost time, for 
can fasten there traits and habits on the mind of the |# class of twenty scholars. 
pupil, it would be leaving an impress of the most| Grading, according to their qualifications, is in- 
valuable kind.” dispensable, if you wish your class to make good pro- 
gress, or to appear to be, what it is the right of the 
TEACHING TO READ. studious pupil to obtain. Who does not know, 
Mr. Burrowes :--In the June No. of the Jour-| that one drone will fetter the progress of the whole 
nal I observed an article from the pen of J. B, | class? You had better put such down with their 
Grosh, requesting teachers to give their experience | junior equals, if they are as old as Methuselah.—- 
in the most successful methods of teaching the art It may seem severe to place scholars in guades in- 
of reading; and what appendages can be added | ferior to their age, while those who are younger are 
thereto, with the greatest prospects of success. promoted ; butit serves as a stimulant to greater 
lam ready, if I can be of any use to my fellow- exertions ; but whether it does or not, qualifications 
teacher, to give my little experience in behalf of |should be made the standard of promotion. If it 
such a noble attainment. Perhaps others havelis left to the teacher to order such books as the 
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scholars need, be careful that you know what their 

attainments are, before filling out the order. 
Position :—-The pupil, while reading, should stand 

erect, holding his book in his left hand. This is the 


|request, Let them use their own language to ex- 
|press their ideas, no matter if they do not dress 
\them up in quite so fine a style at first; applica- 
tion and practice will scour up the rusty sword, 


most natural and easy position; besides, your right} which they will soon use with the dexterity of a 


hand will then be at liberty to turn over the leaves 
without crossing the page from which you are read- 


| Webster, Walker, Sheridan, Perry, Jones, Fulton 
jor Knight ; and you will soon have the happy sur- 


ing, which, otherwise, would be apt to obscure your prise of finding your pupils a living Dictionary, 


view. This, to some, may look to be more nice 
than wise ; (I do not claim originality,) but why not 
have some plain, easy and graceful position, instead 
of standing cross-legged, with the elbow resting 
upon their neighbor’s shoulder, and grasping with 
both hands the top of the book, while the bot- 
tom is pressed against the lower extremity of the 
sternum, at the same time drawing out the words 
as if they were made of India rubber. This, to the 
tive Teacher, is anything but music; it rather 
causes the oxygen in his veins to burn with a double 
combustion. 

Appendages :—-I now approach a point, which I 
deem to be of considerable importance. I may 
meet with opposition to my views on this subject ; 
but I shall speak from the convictions of my own 
experience, and the commendation of some of our 
best educationalists, such as Superintendent Berry, 
of Clinton county, &c. I do not wish to be under- 
stood, as confining a class to any one appendage in 
particular, to. the exclusion of the rest,—far from 
it; the teacher who is wide awake to an interest in 
the cause, will find opportunity to impart many 
useful lessons, in connection with this all-import- 
ant branch; in fact, every well digested verse car- 
ries its own lesson upon its front, and only needs 
the occasional impress of the teacher to stamp it 
fast ; but what I would more particularly teach in 
this connection, is, Lexicology. I am well aware 
that this has long been taught in connection with 
reading, but my plan is somewhat different from the 
recital method in common practice. I have always 


found it difficult to get pupils to retain definitions, | 


which are not so easy to be understood as the words 
themselves. My pupils never made much pro- 
gress in reciting definitions verbatim, as generally 
given at the commencement of lessons. My plan 
has been this: To have the scholar arise and read, 
and while he is so doing, require the strictest atten- 
tion of every pupil in the class, making each one 
responsible for every mistake committed. If they 
do not observe and correct the mistakes, wheth- 
er in the manner of standing, holding the book, 
wrong accent or emphasis, non-attention to pauses 
or mispronunciation, they are equally blameable. 

After the pupil has finished reading, and all mis- 
takes corrected, (if there be any,) let any member 
of the class ask such questions as the reading of 
the verse may have suggested ; and lastly, have 
them define such words as the teacher or pupils may 


|which will gild society with its blessings wherever 
|they go. If no one in the class can answer the 
| question, it is then left with the teacher ; if he can- 
not answer it, then the Dictionary should be con- 
sulted. In this way the fallow ground is all culti- 
vated, and no thorns or bramoples are left to infest 
the fields of science ; while the deep seeds of know- 
ledge spring up, and send forth their mighty 
branches, which will afford a cooling shade, under 
which the sons of art may sit and sing the triumphs 
\of progression. 

Some may object to this method, thinking that 
jit will take too much time; but who would not 
rather read one verse, and do it understandingly, 
than to read a whole lesson and not imbibe the 
sense of a single sentence ? 

| After they have become somewhat skilled in de- 
fining, let them number, so that each one may know 
what verse will come to him or her, in the next les- 
son; then require them to change as many words as 
| possible, placing in their stead, others of the same 
import. In this way great skill in the use of words 
is learned in a very short time. It is a method 
which scholars will get very much interested in ; at 
least I have found itso. One advantage of this 
|plan is, you will soon find your school flooded with 
Dictionaries, without having made the request. 

I would like to say much more on this subject, but 
having already continued it toa greater lengththau 
I anticipated, I will stop, considering my remarks 
only applicable to advanced classes, 

B. F. Hyarr. 





| 





| Smithfield, Bradford co,, Pa, 





EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
‘* Monsieur Tonson’s come again.” 

Not exactly “ Monsieur Toson,” Mr. Editor, but 
“ Mental Arithmetic.” You almost rejected one of my 
articles, because it had “reading” in it, after I had 
already written so much about reading. Now, sir, 
if you think that I have already said enough about 
“Mental Arithmetic,” throw this article under your 
table. But really, I ean’t see the “pint” of the argu- 
ment, that too much can be said concerning the 
abuse of a good thing, so long as that abuse is con- 
tinued. Thus ends my preface. 

Now come the exercises, My readers may remem- 
ber that, at different times, were published in the 
“ Journal,”—‘ School Room Experience,’—“Modus 
Operandi of the School Room,”’—“ Notes of 
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Schools,”"—and “School Ethics.” These “ Exerci-) tioning, that he had been daily repeating Stod- 
ses” are intended to be somewhat different from any| dard’s mental formulas, such as “ Jf one yard of cloth 
of those mentioned. Having visited a number of | costs 6 dollars, 6 yards would cost 6 times 6 dollars,” 
schools, during the last two or three years, and taken| without really knowing the price of one yard of 
many notes, I have concluded to select therefrom,|cloth. But to proceed,—after answering that the 
the actual exercises of the school room, and to pub-| price of one quart is 6 cents, he was asked the price 
lish them, together with many in the author's own/ of two quarts ; when, for the first time, he seemed 
school-room experience. ‘to catch an idea; and he answered—* twelve cents.” 
| But, he obtained it by a process entirely different 
ti A mill nd sev of PY htews his “mental” formula; for he added the two 
lane a a oe qusemy ¢ Corn, ane’ sixes together, making twelve. “But,” said the 
after deducting one-tenth of it for toll, returns ten ne = 
; teacher, “twelve cents was your price of six quarts. 
bushels: how many bushels of corn does he grind ? aie as »” 
|“ Will six quarts cost no more than two quarts? 


eee tried the ‘question, and failed ; the ol Again he thought: but something more was yet to 
The third did it j diatel « bn th of 10a) be done. He was to be taught that two sixes, ad- 
: Rin ow” Rtmatinitty thas, BO-~{,, of 10) ded together, are “twice six” of the multiplication 
== 5 batten, te snneae. | table ; and that three sixes are three times six, and, 
Moral,—the first two, understood the question | that to multiply six by six, produces the same re- 
too well to think that the miller deducted ,',th of | sult as six sixes added together; which is the price 
the 10 bushels returned, and having no other num- of six quarts of corn. Yet, when he finally attemp- 
ber to obtain the ,),th of, could not solve it. The} teq to perform the multiplication, he had to search 
last pupil, understood it not, and the result of his| the table for that which, in his formula, he had re- 
ignorance, was his incorrect solution. He did not) peated fifty times. ‘This, you may say, is an extreme 
think! Perhaps, he had not been taught to think ;| ease. We know it is; and for that reason, we give 
and perhaps thought to try without thinking. lit to you. But it isa fact. ’ 





First Exercisr.—(Black-board Class.) 











Srconp Exercise.—(Black-board.) Perhaps, some may ask, how ought Mental Arith- 
| metic to be taught? To make the pupils Turnx is 
the true method of teaching any thing: and to do 
this, depends more upon the teacher, than upon any 


Question. What will six quarts of corn cost, at 
six cents a quart? A little boy, to whom it is| 
given, becomes confused, and can’t solve it. He 
seems to lose his ideas, and appears to know nothing | Particular method = methods. ze, eee eon 
about the question. He finally concludes to try| before said, the various methods in the experience 
without thought. “ Try, try, again,” is a good motto; | of different teachers, when compared one with ano- 


but, a good thing can be abused. He tried, but ac- 





‘ther, are useful as guides; and do, in reality consti- 
complished nothing, because he did not think. To! te the science of teaching: or, what would be the 
try without thinking, is simply to guess. This boy, benefit of Teachers’ Institutes, or even Normal 
when performing in the regular class routine, could Schools, except for the attainment of scientific know- 
readily go through the formula. “Jf one quart costs ledge? Of the different methods of teaching Men- 
six cents, 6 quarts will cost 6 times 6 cents, which are| tal Arithmetic, I will select one; and teachers may 
36 cents.” Yet, when, by the ingenuity of the teach- take it at its worth. 

er, his mind was turned wholly away from the, The teacher gives his pupils no forms to study.— 
regular formula, to the actual fact of buying 6 qts.| He first gives the question: and the pupils may 
at 6 cts a quart, it was too much for him. He) think and try. Let the pupil’s first thoughts on the 
placed the two sixes under each other, and added question be original, and his formula original,—un- 
them together, making twelve. True, he was nota trammeled either by the book or teacher. In the 
very bright boy ; but that which can be thus abused. ‘language of another, ‘‘ At first, never mind that his 
itis necessary to carefully guard. True also,an intel- words are few; that his sentences are ungrammati- 
lectual process was, even mere formula though it may cal; but—let them be hisown! Whether his way is 
be, better than an unmeaning rule. A few years! the best or not, on the whole, it is the best way for 
ago there \as a ‘ waking up’ of the teachers of our! him at first, and he ought, by no means, to be in- 
county, with respect to the evils resulting trom terrupted in it, or forced out of it.” His style, of 
working by rule, without thought ; and the intellec-| course, will need improvement, and his errors cor- 
tual process was substituted in its stead. Still I re-| rection; but always keep in view that you must 
peat, at the risk of the editor’s scissors, that even an! teach him to think, and be original. True, the teacher 
intellectual process may be conned over by the pupil, | will assist him, when necessary ; but let that assist- 
without thought. But to my boy. The teacher | ance be cautiously given; or you will soon teach 
must make him think. He asked him how much one | him to depend on others, instead of himself, When 
yard would cost? and it was actually not answered | the pupil thoroughly understands his question, the 
without hesitation. And he found, from other ques-' teacher may give him another formula: and, if it is 
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really better, the pupil will see it at once : and, if | 
he does not, the teacher may, at least, doubt its being 
better: although pupils, as well as teachers, are apt 
to think their own methods better than any other. 
‘Many teachers,” in the language of an author, 
often before quoted in this Journal, “seem not to 
know that there is more than one way to doa thing,” 
(and that way is mostly that of their favorite text- 
book.) “If such teachers would have patience to 
listen to their scholars, and examine their operations, 
they would frequently discover very good ways that 
had never occurred to them before.” The teacher, 
however, will be gratified to find that, in most cases, 
the pupil will have arrived, by his own reasoning, at 
the very same formula as that of the book. The 
same is true of written rules. Assist the pupil to 
make his own rules; which will often be the same 
as the book. When they differ, the teacher may 
explain the difference. 
Tarp Exercise. 

Mental Arithmetic. Question Ist. If 4 men can 
perform a work in 6 days, in how many days could 
12 men perform the same work ? 

The pupil solves it thus,—“ If 4 men in 6 days can 
perform the work, 12 men can perform as much 
work in 4 of 6 days, or two days.” 

Another pupil says thus,—‘“ If 4 men require 6 
days to perform the work, it will require four times 
as many men (or 24 men) to perform the same work | 
in oneday. Now, if 24 men are required to perform 
the work in one day, 12 men would require twice as 
many, or two days.” 

Question 2nd: If 15 yards of cloth cost 45 dol- 
lars, what is the cost of 3 yards? 

Ist solution. “As 3 yards are the fifth of 15 
yards, three yards will cost the fifth of the price of 
15 yards, which is 9 dollars.” 

Second solution. “If 15 yards cost 45 dollars, 
one yard will cost the fifteenth part of 46 dollars ; 
or three dollars; and if one yard costs* three dol- 
lars, three yards will cost three times three dollars, 
or 9 dollars.” 

Third solution, (by a pupil who knows something 
about proportion.) “As 15 yards is to 3 yards, so 
in the same proportion is the price of 15 yards,— 
(45 dollars) to the price of 3 yards; which is 9 
dollars.” You may call this the “Single Rule of 
Three.” Call it what you please, it is proportion. 

Example 3rd. A can perform a piece of work in 
3 days, Bin 4 days, and C in 6 days; in what time | 
will they, together, do it? 

Solution Ist. A common multiple of 3, 4, and 6, 


is twelve. Then A will | perform : pieces in 12 days. | 
B “ 12 days. 





and C ° ? “ 12 ve | 

A BandC together will perform 9 9 “ 12 days, 
And “ “ 1 piece of work 

12 —14 days. 





*My grammar is my own, Mr. Printer. * 


This solution was original with the boy, who would 


‘not give way to the solution of the text-book ;— 


whose superior merit is at least, doubtful : Although 
the solution of the book, was as strongly impressed 
npon his mind, as if given to him at first, and cer- 
tainly as understandingly. I, as a teacher, prefer 
to reason, that as A can perform 4 of the work, 
B 2 + of the work, 
and C 4 of the work, 
in one day, A, B, and C together can perform 4+ 
4X4 = j of the work in one day: and as they to- 
gether can perform } in a day, they can perform the 
whole work in 1 4 days. I prefer this solution, be- 
cause it is simpler and more easily taught. But 
the first solution was the pupil's own, without assis- 
tance: and as such, I would almost say, better than 
any other. 

I forgot to mention another solution of the first 
question given in exercise third; which was thus,— 
“the times in which the men perform their respec- 
tive works, must be inversely proportioned to the 
number of workmen; consequently, as 12 is to 4, 
so is 6 days to 2 days: the answer.” 

This solution was by a pupil thoroughly acquainted 
with the principles of proportion, but who had nev- 
er heard of “ the single rule of three,” in any of our 
old text-books. 

Such solutions incline me to the old fogy notion 


‘that “Inverse proportion,” or “more requiring 


less,—and less requiring more,” is a branch of sci- 
ence worthy of being at least noticed in our schools. 
The pupils should, at least, know what it is. 

I also forgot to mention an item connected with 
the solution of the Miller’s toll question. After it 
had been solved correctly by another member of 
the class, the following question was propounded. 
“Tf a farmer carry 20 bushels of corn to the mill, 


and the miller deduct therefrom ,',th, how much 


will be left for the farmer ?” 

This question, although not similar to the other, 
was attempted to be solved thus, }$— \;=,%,—20+ 
9=2% &c. Until that pupil should have been taught 
to begin to think, his further attempted progress in 
arithmetic must have been wholly useless. 

E. LampBorn 

West Lampeter, Lan. co., June, 1858. 


N. B.—I have discovered that I overshot the mark 
in some of my criticisms ; particularly that one re- 


‘specting the sentence—“ He feels (or looks) badly.” 


“ Get out of the way” Old Fogies, and make room 
for Young America, who, by no less authority than 
a son of the great Noah Webster, has decided, in his 
jabridgement of his father’s dictionary, that—*a 
blotted page looks SHOCKINGLY, not SHOCKING.” 
| Hereafter, let old fogyism hold its peace, and hum- 
bly acknowledge that its errors have been “ shock- 
ingly!’ Yes, Mr. Webster, the clouds look dblackly 
on us: the rose must no longer smell sweet to us, 
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but sweetly; nor the apple taste delicious, but dclict-|ed from more advanced scholars, upon “ any ques- 
ously. ‘The dog can ne more look wicked, but always |tion in pure and applied mathematics, including 
wickedly ; for, although the words have been differ- those questions in physics, which can be solved only 
ent in meaning, yet they are henceforth the same :/by an application of mathematical logic, to the fun- 
—and of course, “the dog is very wickep.y.” Yes, damental principles which constitute the scientific 
we now /ook sweetly at the fruit that in return ‘conception of the phendmena.”’ 

looks sweetly to us. But, oh! this “page looks! ‘Phis so far as we know, is the first attempt to 
shookingly!” Lindley Murray and Goold Brown, ‘establish a mathematical journal in this country. 
where is the result of your labors? E.L. {Other departments of knowledge, such as Law, 


lem ote oi : view 
THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY. | Cheology, Medicine, Art, Fiction and Polite Liter 


in February last, Mr. J. D. Runkle, of the Nau- ature generally, all have their organs in successful 


tical Almanac Office, Cambridge Mass., issued a Operation, and every year adds to the number of 
circular, giving the general outlines of a Mathe- those already in existence, so that our periodical lit- 
i ’ g 


matical Monthly, which he proposes to establish. |erature has kept pace with the growth of our coun- 


| ; * . / 
The responses from different parts of the country, | 'Y in other respects. And why should not the 


and from scholars also in the highest department of |™°S* perfect of the sciences have an organ also, to 
science, have all been favorable to the undertaking, 


| present its claims, to announce its achievements, and 
4 Mg, | stay sa a ributi 
and he now feels encouraged to go forward with it, to excite interest in its valuable contributions to the 
with as little delay as possible. From the prospec- 


sum of our knowledge? With claims of the highest 
tus, as well as from the character of the gentlemen, character, it has been the most modest in proclaim- 
who have given it their support, we are pursuaded '"& them, and, when it has appeared before the 
that the enterprize is a good one, and we would, | public, it has been only by the courtesy of journals 
therefore, recommend it to the attention of teach- | 4@Voted to other interests. And yet mathematics has 
ers, professors, and all who take an interest in the ‘its ardent votaries in all parts of the country; it has 
science of Mathematics. The long array of distin- 


been always regarded as a vital part of a well reg- 
guished scholars, who have been engaged to con- ulated system of education, and, as ascience, at once 
tribute to its pages, including such men of Prof. 


|congenial with the American character, it is no 
Peirce, of Cambridge, of Prof. Bartlett, of West | doubt destined to be cultivated among us with in- 
| creasing zeal, in all time to come. Its eminently 
| useful character, whether applied to develope the 
mental faculties of the young, to facilitate mechan- 


Point, of Profs. Henry, Davies, Olmsted, Loomis and 
other more or less distingulshed, is a sufficient 
guaranty, that the work will be conducted with a/|' 


high degree of ability, energy, and a truly scientific jical, mercantile, or other practical purposes, * 
spirit and taste. finally, to serve as the most refined apparatus in 


The editor proposes to avoid two extremes :—on | the advancement of physical science, will be ac- 
the one hand, his journal is not to consist solely of | knowledged on all sides. Let it then, as one of the 
difficult and abstruse problems or speculations which | most solid branches of knowledge, be liberally and 
can be of interest only to those who are learned in | generously encouraged. ‘That this may be realized, 
mathematical science; nor on the other, only of |in some degree at least, we bespeak for the Mathe- 
such matter as can be made intelligible to the mere | matical Monthly of Mr. Runkle, a wide circulation 
tyro in science. The object is to pursue a middle in the country at large, and, especially in our own 
course, and to publish a work of a “scope suf-| State, among the teachers of our common schools, 
ficiently comprehensive and elastic to embrace all | and of all others whether of a higher or lower grade. 
grades of talent and attainment, and, therefore, cor-| We may add that the Journal will be published 
responding elements of interest. It will thus em-|monthly, in the best Cambridge style, each number 
brace students in one extreme, and professed math- | Containing at least twenty-four pages. 
ematicians in the other.” The end to be aimed at is | Toe 


two-fold, the ‘advancement of science and the elevation | A single copy lia — 
of the standard of mathematical learning,” to be | a aie ag as 7 _ 11.00 
pursued in such a manner, that the one shall not in- | Ten copies - “ 20.00 


terfere with the other. Thus, the journal will seek! or further information the reader is referred to 
to be a recreation and a study to the mathematician, | Mr J. D. Runkle, Cambridge, Mass., who no doubt 
whilst to the student it will be a study and an example. | will be pleased to send a prospectus to all who may 
There are to be other features in it, which we | desire it. A. 
think, will add to its success as well as its useful- Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
ness. Interesting problems will be proposed from 





time to time, and handsome prizes awarded to stu-|guoytp COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS BE EXAM. 
dents in our schools and colleges, who may send in INED? 


the best solutions. Prize essays will also be elicit-' Mx. Burrowes :--Since so much has been said 
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in your very valuable Journal about teachers’ ex-|certained, if not by a rigid and thorough examin- 
aminations, and how they should be conducted: |ation of a competent committee or board of exami- 
might it not be very proper to also offer a few re-/ ners? The lawyer must be examined by a committee 


marks upon the above named subject ? 


)appointed by the Court, before he can practice at 


The intelligent and enterprising teachers of our | the bar; the physician must be examined by one 


State, as well as the thinking and intelligent por- | 


tion of the community, always have strongly advo- 
cated the examination of such officers. Why County 
Superintendents should not be examined, remains 
to be shown. Because they, like other public offi- 
cers, are elected by ballot, is not one iota of an 
argument that they are competent men, or should 
be exempt from examination. They are not as 
other officers, chosen by the community at large, 
but by one particular class or set of individuals, 
viz: the Directors of each county, to whom are 
entrusted. by the people, the control and manage- 


ment of the schools. They, the representatives of tent teachers sh 
the several districts and boroughs, meet and elect. 
whom they consider a competent and efficient teach- 
er, to act as Superintendent,--and with what evi-| 


dence of his qualifications? Why such as the fol- 


lowing: He has been for a few years, in some bor- | 


ough or district, the principal teacher, or has con- 
ducted a few exercises at some one or two teachers 
district or county associations ; has got the name 
of being an excellent disciplinarian, or he is very 
good in Grammar; this or that clergyman, physi- 
cian or lawyer highly recommend him ; he has made 
a few extemporaneous speeches, &c., &c. 

Now these generally constitute a// argument in 
favor of the candidate's abilities. Personally, it 
may be, two-thirds or more of the directors know 
nothing at all about him; they derive their infor- 
mation only from a general current report, that such 
truly are the applicant’s capabilities. For those 
reasons, then, and those alone, he is, in their esti- 
mation, and according to the letter of the law, “a 
person of /iterary and scientific acquirements, and 
of skill and experience in the art of teaching.” 

As the law now exists, respecting the election 
of Superintendents, there is no criterion for the 
Director, unless personal acquaintance and a strong 
credulity that what newspaper editors say about 
the teacher's fitness and claims upon the office, 
must be unquestionably true. But the teacher in 
applying for a common school, paying but a very 
meagre salary compared with the Superintendent’s, 
though he come with all the credentials in Chris- 
tendom, must he be examined by this known and 
so reported able examiner of school teachers. 


The Superintendent of every county should be 
superior to a// the teachers, not only in the art of 
teaching, but also in scholarship; and unless he is 
such, he cannot possibly succeed ; dissatisfaction 
must be the inevitable result. But how can fully 
and satisfactorily a candidate's qualifications be as- 


’ 


‘or all the professors in a Medical College, before 
he can graduate and receive his diploma. Th 
clergyman before he obtains fu// license to preach, 
‘must be examined by an appointed committee.— 
Fora teacher,then,to examine teachers without hav- 
ing given full evidence of his competency to do so, is 
not only wrong, but as I consider, a gross injus- 
tice to the teachers and the community. Our Sua- 
'perintendents generally are well paid, and the peo- 
ple should be satisfied that such incumbents are 
| fit men to fully earn what they receive. The office 
| never will be fully appreciated as long as incompe- 
| all be tolerated to become County 
Superintendents. A TEACHER. 
July 15th, 1858. 

BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENCY. 
| True knowledge, in large measure, is gained by 
‘experiment. Many a theory promised well, but 
when applied, it utterly fails of giving the anticipa- 
ted results. 

The County Superintendency would seem to bea 
sine qua non in the administration of the public 
school system of our State. Were all the machinery 
jas it should be,—were all county and borough Su- 
| perintendents competent and faithful,—were all the 
‘teachers men of force, skill and attainments, in their 
profession, then, doubtless, all the adjustments would 
be complete, and there would be a harmony of move- 
ment, not very dissimilar to that of the planetary 
system, with its greater and lesserorbs. This is not 
the case. It will require much toil and anxiety on 
the part of the friends of education, before such 
| perfection shall be attained. 

We propose, rather to give a few details as to the 
workings of an independent Superintendency in the 
Borough of Easton, than to discuss the general sub- 
ject in its application to localities. ‘This was es- 
tablished in the year 1843. Rev. John P. Hecht, 
was the first Superintendent. He was succeeded 
by Rev. 0. 8S. St. John. Under the incumbency of 
neither, was there a classification of schools, or a 
systemization of studies, appropriate to grades of 
attainment. It was a nominal establishment, crea- 
|ted by legislative act, and the great object appeared 
‘to be, to meet the legal requirement. We find no 
|fault with either of the gentlemen. They were both 
men of scholarship, and amply qualified to conduct, 
successfully, a more complicated system. Again, 
both had had large experience in teaching, and knew 
well the conditions under which, alone, good results 
would follow. The fault was to be found in another 
direction. They had not public sympathy to sup- 
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port them. The system was not properly apprecia- 
ted. The teachers had not, as a general thing, the 
requisite qualifications. Every thing was done to 
exhaust the tax levied upon the citizens, rather than 
to perfect the system, to employ competent teachers, 
and to afford a thorough education to pupils. 

By what was called the repeal act of 1854, the 
borough Superintendency was abolished. It was 
restored in 1856, by an act supplementary to our 
borough charter. During the interval, our school 
Board continued to employ a person as the respon- 
sible head of our schools and teachers. Not, how- 
ever, until the present regime,—since it is considered 
a fixture, and since a more perfect classification of 
scholars and schools has been adopted,—had any- 
thing special been accomplished. Now, we feel that 
we can boast of ourschools. Progress, in the right 
direction, is our motto, and each succeeding session 
gives satisfactory evidence that we are advancing in 
the line of improvement. 

We will briefly note some of the advantages to 
us, resulting from the establishment of a borough 
Superintendency :— 

ist. The public school system is more efficiently 
administered, and more completely developed. In- 
stead of an occasional visit from the County Super. 
intendent, made in an official way, we have a per- 
son whose sole business is to watch the school inte- 
rests of atown. This territory he can compass.— 
If he be a man of ambition and energy, he will find 
enough to stimulate him to diligence. 

2d. There is constant and immediate intercourse 
between the Superintendent and the teacher. He 
can visit the schools each day. He can observe de- 
fects and remedy them. He can reprove the un- 
faithful teacher. He can counsel unruly scholars. 
He can protect the pupil from any injustice on the 
part of the teacher. He can confer with, and ad- 
vise parents as to the best method of securing the 
progress of their children. He can adjust the diffi- 
culties that frequently arise between the parent and 
teacher. He can closely watch the workings of the 
entire machinery, no matter how complex, because 
compacted within small territorial limits. His in- 
tercourse with the Directors is frequent. He is 
present at all their meetings, to counsel them in 
their deliberations. This is our experience. Since 
the entire supervision of our schools has passed into 
the hands of our borough Superintendent, there has 
been a marked advance. The teachers have been 
stimulated to self-improvement, and, as a conse- 
quence, the pupils have made more rapid and thor- 
ough progress. 

3d. There is no collison between the county and 
borough Superintendents. This was always an ob- 
stacle in the way of progress. There was conten- 
tion, arising from differing views as to the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, modes of discipline and instruction, ' 
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and the general management of the schools) We 
now have a competent head,—(Mr. W. W. Cottiag- 
ham,) amenable to the school directors, who are 
legally and morally responsible for the success or 
failure of the system. They are more closely iden- 
tified with the schools, and the good results have 
been manifested in increased zeal and activity. 

Mr. Cottingham is a gentleman peculiarly quali- 
fied for the position he occupies. He is a classical 
scholar, and possesses those traits of character 
which secure the respect of the teachers, and the 
affection of the pupils. Withal, he is a practical 
teacher himself, and feels a deep interest in every- 
thing pertaining to the work of education. He bas 
the requisite skill and attainments to make, what he 
has proven himself, a successful and judicious head 
of a school organization. 

We could extend the detail of improvement to 
greater length. We forbear, lest we should offead. 
The State Superintendent has visited our schools, 
and has spoken of them in the most flattering terms. 
All that we will say, then, is this: we have tried the 
experiment of a borough Superintendency,—we have 
seen its good results,—we advise an adoption of the 
same in all suitable localities. S. 

Easton, July 1858. 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Although the free school system of Pennsylvania 
is the most symmetrical and perfect, as a skeleton, 
of any with which I am acquainted, yet, like every 
other human enactment, it bears the marks of im- 
perfection, and needs improvement. And, although 
lam opposed to frequent changes in the law, yet 
when experience clearly shows that a certain part 
of the system requires improvement, in order that 
it become efficient, I am decidedly of opinion that 
it is the duty of those, who are specially calied upon 
to note the practical workings of the different parts 
of this system of popular education, to point out 
what is needed, and ask our law-makers to provide 
the remedy. 

There is no question, but that the act creating 
the County Superinterdency, has accomplished 
more, in promoting the cause of common school 
education, than all other agencies combined. The 
standard of teacher’s qualifications has been raised 
—the business of teaching is now viewed as a pro- 
fession—a decidedly more liberal education can now 
be received in our common schools than before, aud 
every thing connected with the school system is 
now brought into more efficient action, and thus in- 
calculable good has resulted from the County Su- 
perintendency. 

Notwithstanding that such is the fact, yet it is 


‘true,that more good could and would be accomplished, 
provided the County Superiutendent could visit the 


schools throughout the county, monthly. But it isa 
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fact, patent to all, that in a great many counties, 
owing to the shortness of the school term, it is be- 
yond the power of any one man to visit all the 
schools, even once, during the school year. Hence, 
the people in those unvisited districts are dissatis- 
fied with, and opposed to, the County Superinten- 
deney. These persons fail to look around them to 
see the influence the annual examinations, and the 
prospect which a visitation from the Superintendent, 
have upon teachers, and hence conclude that the 
salary of the Superintendent is money thrown away. 
Ajthough this is a wrong conclusion, and not justi- 
fied by the facts of the case, yet it is by no means 
an unnatural one. And here I would remark, that 
so far as my limited knowledge extends, the people 
are willing to part with their money, provided they 
can see some practical benefit resulting from the 
outlay. 

In order, therefore, to perfect, as near as possible, 
our noble system, and to meet the expectations of 
the people, I would suggest that the County Super- 
intendents be relieved from the duty of visiting the 
schools, and in lieu of that duty, that they be re- 
quired to organize and conduct teacher's Institutes and 
drills, And,in order to secure regular monthly 
visitations of all the schools, that the Legislature 
divide the counties into districts, containing from 
30 to 40 schools each, and require the Directors in 
in these districts to meet, and elect a scientific prac- 
tical teacher District Superintendent, whose duty it 
shall be to visit the schools embraced in his district 
once each month, ard report monthly to the Direc- 
tors, and at the close of the year to the County 
Superintendent. Persons who are amply qualified, 
conld be secured for District Superintendent, for one 
dollar per month for each school, which would be a 
mere trifle when compared with the influence such 


visitation would have upon teachers, pupils and pa- 
rents. 


I am aware that the law, as it now stands, allows 
District Superintendents, but the trouble is, that 
most of the townships and districts are too small to 
occupy the whole of a person’s time, even during the 
school term ; hence, it is impossible, as a general 
thing, to secure the services of a competent person, 
and to employ any other kind, will never give satis- 
faction. Directors are required to visit the schools 
regularly, but it is asking too much of persons to 
spend one-fourth of their time for the public good 
and receive no pay ; and we find that not one-tenth 
of those elected to that office, attempt to discharge 
that duty ; and they never will, unless they are paid 
for it. A few men in a county can be found, who 
are willing to make sacrifices for the cause; but 
even these are not always selected by the people, 
and, as a general thing, our schools are left by the 
Directors and people, to the entire control and man- 
agement of the teacher. But if such a change'was 





made, as that suggested in the foregoing, all the 
schools would be visited by competent persons, and 
the work of teachers closely scrutinized—defects in 
teaching pointed out—good methods recommended 
—pupils excited to diligence, knowing, as they 
would, that their progress was closely watched and 
reported—teachers would feel that their reputation 
was at stake, and a new life would thus be infused 
into school-room operations. 

District Superintendents should be teachers of 
the first grade—fluent speakers—pudent and ener- 
getic men. 

If such a law was passed, our county would need 
about seven District Superintendents. And I am 
perfectly satisfied that, if once adopted, the practical 
workings would be salutary and efficient. 

It may be said by our legislators that in order to 
carry out the foregoing, it would be necessary to 
increase the State appropriation to Common Schools 
about $30,000. Well, it is granted that it would; 
but that ought not to be an objection in reference 
to a cause that has done and always will do more to 
strengthen a nation and render it invulnerable, than 
the largest standing army. Educate all classes of 
community, physically, intellectually and morally, 
and our nation, under the influence of a Superinten- 
ding Providence, will stand as a beacon light to the 
nations of the Earth—as long as time lasts. But 
let the masses of the people become ignorant, and 
all the laws and standing armies that could be suppor- 
ted ,would not sustain a government of the people. 

After the act that our last Legislature passed, 
called the “ Militia law,” by which hundreds of 
thousands of the people’s money are appropriated 
to build up a volunteer army, I hope that, at least 
none who voted for that bill, will ery out economy, when 
a few thousands are asked for the cause of educa- 
tion. I am in favor of a people “ in time of peace’ 
preparing for war; but I am more in favor of spend- 
ing money in preventing a war than in conquering a 
peace. 

Let us not hesitate, then, to spend our money 
cheerfully to enlighten ali our people ; and then and 
not till then will our institutions be founded upon 
an enduring basis. Let those then who have 
the welfare of the human family and the per- 
petuity of our government at heart, /abor and work 
in the cause of Common School Education, until 
every son and daughter of Pennsylvania is blessed 
with a sound practical education. And if any part 
of our system needs attention and improvement, let 
us have it, even if it cost us some money. 


WESTMORELAND County. 
June, 1858. 





SUSTAIN THE LAW. 
A State Teachers’ Association has been called to 
meet at Scranton, Luzerne county, on the 10th of 
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August next. Several subjects relating to Public 
Instraction are to be then and there discussed, 
prominent among which is a portion of the present 


School Law :—“ Is a portion of the 41st section of) 


the School Law, an arbitrary enactment ?” 


It is a matter of regret that any person in the 
State can be found willing to oppose a Public 


School System; but it is lamentable that those who 
have been elevated to distinction, should be the very 
first to oppose that feature of the law which pro- 
moted them to that distinction. 

Formerly all teachers, however varied 
qualifications, were placed on a common level.—- 
The great and the small—the good and the bad— 
the qualified and the unqualified, were placed in the 
same category. They were allcalledteachers. It 
was no honor to be a teacher, for the best was no 
better than the worst. It was discovered by wise 
and intelligent men, at the head of the system of 
public instruction, that teaching could never be- 


their 


come an honorable calling—a_ profession—until, 


some distinction should be made between the worthy 
and the unworthy. Examinations were instituted 


and a system of graded certificates was established, 


in order to elevate the deserving teacher and to drive | 


worthless drones from the profession. Authority 
was given by law to the examiner to protect the pro- 
fession by issuing temporary certificates, good for 
one year only, to persons of limited, or doubtful 
qualifications, and permanent certificates to those 
few worthies, who, by experience and thorough 
training, had proved themselves deserving of dis- 
And to protect them still further, a clawse 
was inserted in the new law, that the examiner 
should have authority to correct mistakes which 


tinction. 


might tend to the injury of the profession, by an- 
nulling certificates granted by mistake to persons 
not qualified. This is the best part of the law and 
the only real security by which thé true and genu- 
ine professional teacher is guarded and surrounded. 
The authority given to the examiner to annul a 
temporary certifieate, would prove no protection 


to the professional teacher. And should the present 


provision of the law be lopped off there is no pro-| 


tection left. Unworthy teachers would frequently 


secure that badge of distinction, which should be) 


held only by men well qualified, both intellectually 
and morally for the responsible post of a public 
instructor. And the first to regret the repeal of 
this safeguard of the profession, would be those 
who have been promoted to honor and distinction 
by the provision of the law which they seem ready 
to denounce. 


Again, the character of men may change. The 


man who was deserving one year ago, may not be! 


so deserving now. Human nature is fallible, and 
all men are subject totemptation. They may prove 
the victims of unguarded passions, or unrestrained 


|appetites. What, then, will protect the profession, 
| if a Professional Certificate, once granted, can nev- 
ler be recalled? Does the honest, candid, high- 
minded teacher desire such a change in the law, as 
may elevate unworthy, or back-sliding men to his 
own exalted position? It is thought not, and if 
such be the sentiment of the faithful teacher, let 
him plead for the retention of that protection,— 
rather than raise his voice against it. 

The objection cannot arise from persons really 
aggrieved; because, sofar as the knowledge of the 
writer extends, this authority has rarely, if ever, 
been exercised. The evils, or wrongs resulting from 
its existence, as a law, are onlyimaginary. Should 
we condemn a law because it may condemn us? 
Ifso, then, we may justly condemn any law that 
There is not a provision in any 
But this no 
good reason why every law should be repealed.— 
Nay, further, there is no provision of any law by 
which we may not suffer wrongfully. The law 
innocent. 


ever existed. 


law, by which we may not suffer. 


against the murderer has punished the 
This is no good reason why it should be repealed. 
It mal-administration of the law that 
brought about such aresult. Admitting, then, for 
the sake of argument, that bad men may abuse this 
provision of the school law, it does not argue the 


was the 


propriety of its repeal, any more than the mal-ad- 
ministration of the law punishing the murderer, 
proves that it should be repealed. 

We suppose this for the sake of argument, while 
we really believe that « grievance ofthe kind can- 
not likely arise. It is not probable that an exam- 
iner would set up his petty authority and annul a 
certificate, that an intelligent directory and com- 
munity knew to be deserved. ‘The worthy teacher 
will be * known and read of all men.” ‘There is no 
characterin the community more closely watched 
and scrutinized than that ofthe teacher. It is there- 

fore almost begging the question, to allege that an 

‘examiner would annul a certificate merely because 
“he thinks proper ” so todo, without being able to 
| back up his course by other substantial reasons. 

The repeal of this provision would most likely 
result in the refusal of the examiner to grant the 
| Professional Certificate to any one, under any cir- 
|cumstances. He would feel disposed to protect 
| himself, andif he could not do so by re-calling cer- 
| tificates, he would do so by not granting them.— 
| This course would inure to the great injury of the 
|profession, as no distinctions in qualifications 
| would be left but those marked hy the Temporary 
| Certificates. 
| Its repeal, moreover, would detract greatly from 
| the usefulness of the superintendency. This is all 

the authority the Superintendent possesses, and 


| though not exercised, protects the profession, by 

















creating a wholesome emulation, accompanied by 
a slight fear of its exercise. This is the only act 
the Superintendent can do, without the “ advice and 
consent” of the Directors, or teachers. He cannot 
examine alone. He cannot grade alone, and he 
cannot exercise any authority when visiting. This 
is his only authority and his only protection. Sift 
the law and you will find that this is the only pow- 
er connected with that office; and an office is not 
worth any thing without some authority to pro- 
tect it, whether that authority be exercised or not. 


Now. mention will be made of the impropriety 
of the agitation of this subject by teachers. They 
should be the last to lift up the voice against the 
school law, or any part of it. It is this law that 
gives them existence as aprofession. It is thislaw 
that affords them business and protection. It is 
this law that has separated the “ chaff from the 
wheat,” and left the pure kernels in a separate 
body. So that even if the law were at fault, they 
should be the last to lead on the attack. If it fall 
at all, it will fall section by section, and he who 
takes away one prop, encourages, by his example, 
a continuous assault. The law has foes in every 
quarter to take exceptions to its provisions, 
and to shear it of its power. 
fed by it and protected by it, sustain it as a unity. 
Let their motto be, “ the whole law.” With all its 
supposed defects, we may never see its place sup- 
plied with its equal. 

At a State Association, especially, where the pro- 
bability is that none but first-class teachers would 
enter the arena of debate, let such rather frown 
upon its discussion, than connive at it. It isa 
glorious law. It gives Directors power, Superin- 
tendents authority, teachers privileges, parents im- 
munities, and even children social rights, upon 
which none may trample with impunity ; while no 
one authority, or power, or right, or immunity, con- 
flicts with another. It is agood law. Let it then 
remain on the Statute Book, unharmed and un- 


touched. Aw Oxp Tracuer. 


DOMINICIAL LETTER, GOLDEN NUMBER, &c. 

I am aware that a great number of your readers 
do not feel much interest in mathematical researches 
and examinations; yet, among the many who read 
your Journal, there are some to whom something 
of the kind is welcome. <A circumstance lately oc- 
eurred, in which the question presented itself: On 
what day of the week a certain day, many years 
hereafter, will fall? This can readily be found, by 
a proper application of the Dominical letter, and 
this led me to the belief, that it might be interesting 
at least, to some of your readers, to be enabled to 
find on what day Easter will fall, in any required 
year hereafter. 

The most difficult part of the operation, is the 


Let those who are} 
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‘finding and the using of the Dowrica. Lerrer. The 
great difficulty consists in the fact, that in 400 years, 
there are not 100, but only 97 leap years. It there- 
‘fore becomes necessary, to be prepared with 7 differ- 
ent tables. Hence it is, that the table for the 18th 
century, from 1700 to 1800, differs from that of the 
19th, from 1800to 1900. The next table after these 
two, will hold good for two centuries, from 1900 
to 2100; after which new tables must be formed for 
the 22d, 23d, 24th and 26th centuries, when a full 
‘revolution will be completed, and the table of the 
‘next, or 27th century, will correspond with that of 
the 18th century ; and so we may proceed, from one 
revolution to the other, if not forever, yet, for many 
thousand years. I shall omit a full explanation of 
the reasons and details, as it would require a very 
lengthy statement, and shall simply state the fact, 
that it isso. I shall also, here only give the two 
‘tables, for the 18th and 19th century, by which can 
be seen in what relation they stand toward each 








other. 
ure (1j|2 4°5/6 718 1) 11)12) 1. 14 
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Now, the Dominicial letter for any year of the 
18th century, is found in the first, and of the 19th 
‘century in the second of these tables, by adding 9 

to the required year, and dividing the sum by 2s, 
when the letter corresponding with the remainder, 
will be the. letter for that year, always observing 
that in leap years, there are two letters, the first for 
‘the two first months, and the second for the rema.n- 
der of the year. In applying the Dominical lette: 
to find the day of the week, the first day of the 
\year is always called A, the second B, the third © 
‘and so on till the seventh. In the present year, 
|1858, the first of January was on Friday; wherefore 
jevery Friday throughout the year is called A, every 
Saturday is B, and every Sunday is ©, &c.; hence 
\the Dominicial letter for the present year, is ©. ‘I 
'find the same result, let us add 9 to 1858 ; the su: 
lis 1867, which, divided by 22, and rejecting the Quo- 
‘tient, gives a remainder of 19. The letter corres- 
|ponding to 19, in the table of the 19th century, is 
\C, which is the Dominicial letter for the present 
year, as before found. 

Another operation is the finding of the Goines 
numBeR. This is simply performed by adding on: 
to the given year, and dividing the same by 19, whe: 
the remainder will be the Golden number. Thus 
for the present year, add | to 1858, and divide the 
sum by 19, which rejecting the Quotient, will leav: 
a remainder of 16 for the Golden number of the pre- 
sent year. 

A third proceeding is the finding the Eracr, fo: 
which the following is the method: Divide the ceu- 





turies of any year of the christian era by 4, rejecting 








4b 


the additional, subsequent or fractional numbers ; 


multiply the remainder by 17; then multiply 43 by | 


2 more than the Quotient of the centuries before 
found; to this add the product found before, by mul- 
tiplying the remainder of the centuries by 17; di- 
vide the same by 25; then multiply the golden | 
number by 11, from which subtract the Quotient 


last found; divide the remainder by 30, rejecting the | 


Quotient, and the remainder will be the Epacr.— 


Thus, for the present year, 1858:—Divide18 centu- | 


ries by 4, and the Quotient will be 4, and the re- 
mainder 2. Multiply this remainder by 17, and the 
product is 34; then multiply 43 by 2 more than the | 
quotient of centuries (4) before found, making 258, 
To this add the product of two times 17=34 before 
found, making 292, which sum divide by 25, the 
quotient being 11. Then multiply the golden number | 
(16) by 11, giving 176, from which subtract the quo- 
tient 11 before found, leaving 165, which divide by 
29, when 15 will remain, being the Epact for the 
present yer 

A fourth proceeding is the finding of the Kasrer 
Limit, or the paschal full moon, thus: Add 6 to the 
pact, and if the sum amounts to less than 30, 
sabtract the sum from 50, which will be the limit; 
but if the sum is more than 30, then subtract 30 
from it, and subtract the remainder from 50 for the 
required limit; which never can exceed 49, nor fall 
short of 21. Sothe limit for the present year is 
found thus: To the Epact, found to be 15, add 6, 
making 21, which subtracted from 50, leaves 29 for 
the Easter limit. 


After having accomplished these preparatory pro- 
seedings, the finding of Kaster-day is effected in the 
following manner: Add 4 to the Dominical letter ; 
subtract the sum from the limit, and the remainder 
subtract from the next higher number, containing 7 
without a remainder; add this remainder to the 
limit, and the sum will give the number of days 
‘rom the Ist day of March to Easter day, inclusive. 
Thus, for finding Easter-day for the present year : 
Having found the limit 19, then 4 added to the 
Dominicial letter C, which is the third letter, makes 
7, which subtracted from the limit (29) leaves 22; the 

ext higher number, containing 7 without remain- 
cer, is 28, from which subtract 22, which leaves 6, 
which added to the limit (29) is 35; hence Easter 
Sanday is the 35th day from March Ist. 
35 subtract 31 days for the month of March, which 
gives the 4th day of April, for Easter-day. 

As a further illustration, let us take another year. 
Sommer 1886. First, to 1886, add 9 and divide by | 
22; the remainder is 19, and the correspoding letter 
to 19 is C, for the Dominical letter. 
1886 add 1, and divide by 19, which will leave a re- 
mainder of 6, for golden number. Third, divide 18 
centuries by 4, the quotient is 4 and the remainder 
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From this | 


Second, to | 






|is 2; this remainder multiplied by 17, gives 34. Then 
43 multiplied by 44+-2(=6) is 258; to this add 34, be- 
fore found, giving 292, divide by 25, and the quoti- 
jent is 11; then multiply the golden number, (6) by 
iu, giving 66, from which subtract the quotient last 
found, (11) leaving 55, take away 1 times 30, leaving 
25 for the Epact. Fourth, add 6 to the Kpact 
(25) giving 31; from which subtract 30, leaving 1 ; 
\which subtract from 50, leaving 49 for the Easter 
‘limit. Lastly, add 4 to Dominical letter (3) =7, 
which subtract from the limit (49) leaving 42, 
|which subtract from the next higher number, con- 
‘taining 7 without a remainder (49,) which leaves 7 ; 
add this remainder (7) to the limit (49,) which will 
‘make 61; and thas Easter Sunday will fall upon the 
56th day from the first day of March; subtract 31 
‘days for March, leaving 25 days for April, or April 
25 for Easter Sunday in 1885, which is the latest 
day in any year upon which it can possibly occur. 

Considerable information on this subject can be 
‘found in the 4th volume of the American Enclyclo- 
pedia, pages 273, 371, 533 and 547, and in the 5th 
vol. page 550. C. H. Ravens. 
Litiz, July, 1858. 


SCHACHT’S GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Eprror :—If we enquire into the philosophy 
of teaching, and examine the methods of instruc- 
‘tion that have been practised, we will not be sur 
prised to find that many teachers have failed to 
interest youth in the pursuit of knowledge. A 
long time and much experience, are required to 
bring a science to perfection. Teaching, though 
somewhat in the rear of other sciences, has been 
gradually developing, and is now making rapid 
strides towards its proper position among its kin 
dred. 

If we look back only some fifteen or twenty years, 
we will find that comparatively few text-books 
were then in existence, and those few, for the most 
part, more calculated for instruction than for edu- 
But of late years the country has been 
flooded with them. Almost every professor in our 
colleges, who has any high pretensions, is the au- 


cation. 


thor of a work on Mathematics, Grammar, or some 
other branch of education. These men have, in- 
\deed, been doing much towards perfecting the 
methods of teaching ; but many of their text-books 
,have been written, while viewing the subjects on 
‘which they treat, from a stand-point not suited to 
young students. ‘This, perhaps, is the case, more 
particularly with Geography. Most text-books on 
\this subject, have not been so arranged as to bring 
| the study within the full comprehension of the juve- 
|nile students. 

| The Germans are, no doubt, considerably in ad- 
vance of us in educational matters. Their text- 
books we find arranged more in accordance with 
‘the principles of true Pedagogics. 
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r Incidentally, a German work on Geography fell 


into my hands, which treats the subject on a plan, 


far superior to any other that has come under my 
observation. The work is by Dr. Theodore Schacht; 


and if translated into our language, with necessary | 


changes to suit our country, it would be an excel- 
lent text-book for our schools. 
The following is a translation of the author's in- 
troductory remarks. 
E. B. Weaver. 
Millersville, June, 1858. 





GEOGRAPHY as A Sussect or Epvucation. 
I. Geography is a term under which a wide field 
of science may be comprehended. But, if we con- 


sider, that the explanations of the shape and mo-| 


tions of the earth, and her dependence on the solar 
system, have their appropriate place in Astronomy ; 


| 6. Likewise, the effect of these circumstances 
upon man, both in a physical and an intellectual 
view ; propagation of mankind over the Earth; 
the different races of man and their capacity of 
improvement. 

7. Individual countries and states, their natural 
resources, political boundaries, divisions and im- 
portant localities. 

This is all that Geography embraces, as an in- 
dependent science ; since, it leaves to Lthno- 
graphy the more definite description of the races, 
to Topograyhy the enumeration of unimportant 
places, and to Statistics the particular or precise 
‘description of States. 

Statistics treats of the systematic arrangement 
of all these statements and accounts from which 


| 
| 


|may be known, as nearly as practicable, the con- 


that the description of minerals, plants, and ani-|dition of a country or state, as regards situation 


mals, belongs to Natural History; while the in- 
vestigation of their composition and powers, as 
also the properties of the atmosphere, pertain to 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; and that all 
relating to Nations and States is claimed by His- 
tory and Statistics,—then will we find that the 


‘and natural resources, the religious, moral, intellec- 
‘tual and industrial advancement of the inhabitants, 
‘internal improvements and external relations, be it 
in the present, or during some specified period of 
ithe past. In its general or theoretical department, 
| Statistics teaches upon what the inquiry into, and 
ithe determination of these objects depend, and 


science of Geography may be restricted to narrower | ; , 
limits. It may, therefore, be defined, a description |what method may be pursued in setting them forth ; 
of the surface of the Earth, according to its natural while the mere description of States may be called 
configuration, and also as the habitation of man, | applied or particular Statistics, 

Yet, quite many things belonging to the ees | III. A strictly scientific arrangement does not 
named sciences, cannot be excluded from this field, |#!ways suit the instructor, who rightfully allows 
—at least, not those, which, as results. must be | himself to deviate therefrom, as he, when treating 
called in to assist in the description of the Earth. of the details of a subject, is often obliged to do. 
This, however, degrades the science of Geography | General Pedagogics as well as particular rules,which 
as little, as those sciences are lowered in their rank | arise out of the peculiarity of the geographical de- 
by mutually requiring Geographical knowledge.— ‘partment of instruction, are in this work the guides, 





In general, since the sciences all run into each 
other, more or less, we should not be too anxious 
to mark out their limits; and, indeed, who could, 
if he even were desirous of doing so? 

I]. If we adhere to the above definition, Geo- 
graphy will include the following subjects, viz :— 

1. Shape, size, motion of the Earth, and her 
position among the heavenly bodies. 

2. Influence of this shape, position and motion, 
in modifying the climate as regards latitude; also 
measurement, and representation in outline, of the 
Karth’s surface. 

3. Composition of the Earth, or rather of her 
crust ;--as the interior is unknown. 

4, Deliniation of the surface, namely of oceans, 
continents, &c., of elevations and depressions, riv- 
ers, habitable and uninhabitable regions; also, 
observation of the later changes on the surface. 

5. The influence of the nature of the surface, as 
also of the climate, the atmosphere, the composi- 
tion of the soil, upon the weather and the produc- 
tions of countries. 


It will not be found out of plaee, if the most im- 
portant of these rules are here considered. 

LV. First, it should be remembered that the dic- 
tion of a common school text-book differs from 
that of a work suited for a collegiate course of 
study. The common school is only a preparatory 
department, to qualify the pupil for more rigid 
scientific comprehension ; and, therefore, in a work 
adapted to common schools, much that cannot be 
understood until the pupil shall have arrived at a 
maturer age, must be oniitted, although such mat- 
ter properly belongs to the study of Geography. 
In the excellent works of a Berghaus, a Ritter and 
others, are found many sensible comparisons, re- 
flections and hypotheses, which may please the 
teacher, but are not suited to the common school 
student. It is also to be considered, that the youth- 
ful student has to be engaged in many other depart- 
ments of study, and, consequently, has but little 
time to devote to a single branch, as Geography.— 
And, as Geography, as a science, seeks to disen- 
cumber itself of all superfluous material, the teach- 
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er must guard the more against loading the memory 
with useless ballast. Whatever cultivates the intui- 
tive powers, or awakens the judgment, or possesses a 
permanent value in Natural Science and History, or, 
in general, whatever is adapted to interest the youth- 
ful mind and to widen its scope of vision, should, in- 
deed, be specially noticed. 

But what benefit can the common school student 
derive from learning the names of the forty-nine 
provinces of Russia, or of China, or of the little 
streams that arise on the heights of Brittany; and 
that this or that Polish city has a Gymnasium, 
that this or that city of Holland has a distillery? 
—-facts which are mostly of no importance, even 
in connection with our own cities. 

V. As the mental powers of youth are always in 
progress of development, the more especially should 
the rule be observed, not to present what is difficult 
before that which is more simple. To begin with 
Mathematical Geography, is therefore not advisa- 
ble; and, to teach, as a doctrine, that the earth is 
globular and in motion, only for the purpose of 
taking up globes and hemispheres from the out- 
is not even There are other 


start, necessary. 


methods for teaching beginners. 

VI. Quite as little does it agree with Pedagogics 
to take up Geography at first, entirely free from) 
all statistical and historical facts, to be followed 
by a later course for the consideration of the na- 


tions, countries, states and cities of the five grand 


divisions of the earth; for, whatever depends on 


the examination of maps and the exercise of the 


judgment, must alternate with that which is only| 


to be remembered, and with so much of history as 
will satiate the thirst of the youthful mind. Des- 
cribing towns does not develope the intellect, and 
enumerating them and committing their names to 
memory, is, at least, very tiresome, and the more so 
the farther the student is advanced in years. Then, 
who would reserve this part of Geography for the 
last, to be learned all at once, instead of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge of it, in connection with 
the other departments of the science? To the old 
method of teaching, physical Geography was a 
matter of secondary consideration, while the new 
often laid too much stress upon it. If the interest 
in the study is to be kept up, then the middle course 
must be taken between the old and new methods ; 
and, we must combine the knowledge of the two 
chief parts (Hauptpartern) of the science, as far 
as practicable. Too extensive descriptions of the 
topography of the land (Terrainschilderungen,) es- 
pecially of foreign countries, are as little suited, as 
too lengthy extracts from statistical accounts ; for, 
whatever may belong to the course of study in a 
special institution, as a military academy, should not 
be introduced into a course of common shcool edu- 
cation. 


VII. The earth is not only worthy of our con- 
templation in itself, but also, as the theatre upon 
which the actions of nations have been displayed. 
Whatever is presented for consideration, in pure 
Geography, should not remain lifeless. Children 
desire to see countries filled with living beings, and 
to behold the works and actions of the inhabitants. 

Very appropriately does Vogel, in his excellent 
school atlas, refer to the language of Herbart, 
where he says, “that Geography is a science of 
association, in acquiring a knowledge of which we 
should not neglect to accumulate and combine 
many miscellaneous faets, which weuld otherwise 
remain disconnected; and, that the consideration 
of the present state of things has an intimate con- 
nection with the inquiry into the history of the 
past.” If, then, changes in the extension of States, 
different epochs of civilization, important events 
and noted personages, be referred to; and, if ancient 
Geography be combined with modern, it cannot be 
criticised in a pedagogical view. But, it is evident 
that a designless intermixture must be avoided. 

| A text-book, therefore. should contain descrip- 
_tions of Palestine and Old Greece ; of the environs 
of ancient Rome, and of other classical regions of 
Italy ; also, accounts of the extent of the Roman 
Empire, of the habitations and wanderings of our 
earliest ancestors, of Charles the Great, and so 
forth ; but, such remarks should always be made in 
their appropriate place, and with necessary restric- 
tions. Often is old Geography, even to be prefer- 
red to Modern; for instance, the names of the 
provinces of Franee before the Revolution, are of 
more importance than those of the eighty-six de- 
| partments into which it is now divided, as the for- 
|mer cannot be dispensed with in the study of His- 
| tory. 
| WIII. Whatever is united should not be con- 
|sidered separately. He who teaches one part of 
| the Alps under the head of Italy, another under 
| that of Germany, and a third under that of Switz- 
|erland, does not impress the mind of the pupil with 
an entire view of the Alpine range ; likewise, if the 
/examination of the conrse of the Danube jbe divi- 
|ded into the chapters of Germany, Hungary and 
| Turkey. 


On the contrary, it is as fallacious, to unite what 
does not belong together; as, defining or estab- 
lishing natural wholes (Naturganzen) for the pur- 
pose of teaching pure Geography. A mountain 
range, a river basin, a prominent peninsula, a high- 
land, &c., as also ,the Globe and its grand divisions 
&c., should be considered as wholes. According 
to such natural wholes we can readily classify, but 
not according to such as are arbitrary and have no 
real boundaries. 

IX. Science treats all parts of the world without 
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preference, except, so far as she has more of im-' much facilitated, by tracing the outlines ofa coun- 
portance to say of known than of unknown coun- try, part by part, upon the blackboard, without in- 
tries. In text-books for the young, however, the serting names, and requiring the pupils to copy af- 
most space should be devoted to their native coun- ter the teacher while he is thus drawing the map ;— 
try. Even ordinary life requires that every one and, then, drilling for exercising them upon the 
should be especially acquainted with his own coun- representation so drawn, to impress it upon their 
try ; and, that he should have traversed it from one minds. This process cannot be too much recem- 
end to the other, if not in person, yet mentally upon} mended. Even the teacher of history would do well, 
charts and in books. Hence, the mountains, val-|in case his youthful pupils should be yet uninform- 
leys, plains and rivers of a country ; the differences ed with regard to Geographical knowledge, to in- 
in regard to its climate, soil and productiveness ; troduce the history of nations, by tracing out, as 
its most important towns and fortresses; its natural above indicated, maps of the countries under con- 


beauties, and whatever else, both in respect to the’ 
country itself and its inhabitants, may be satisfac- | 
tory to the youthful craving for knowledge, are, | 
first of all, essential subjects of Geographical in-| 
struction. One should be so thoroughly acquaint- | 
ed with the chart of his native coutrary,that it would | 
stand forth in his mind like a bas-relief, and that | 
on glancing over it a multitude of isolated facts. 
would occur to the mind. Although the ideas of | 
Geography’ as a science be to the contrary, yet, | 
Local History should not be excluded, but, be desi- 
gnedly introduced; and whatever in this respect 
can only be hinted at in thé text-book, should be 
completed by the teacher. 

How uninteresting, for example, is the mere men- 
tion of Lexington without recollecting that the first 
battle of the Revolution was fought there,—of 
Yorktown without an account of the surrender of 
Cornwallis,—-of Plymouth without the history of the 
landing of the Pligrims,—or of Lake Champlain 
without remembering what battle was fought on its 
bosom ! * 

X. That Geography is most readily taught with 
a map before the pupil, and that a text-book should 
serve only to explain the maps and to supply what 
the charts cannot represent; that dictating is 
worthless, but that the student should be required 
to give short abstracts from the lessons in the text- 
book ; farther, that continued drilling or exercising 
on maps, and copying them and also sketching them 
from memory, as well as planning journeys, are of 
great utility,—need not be asserted—all there are 
methodical directions which still occasionally*¥re- 
quire to be renewed. To quicken the Perception and 
the Judgment, it is advisable, that the teacher do 
not advance conclusions which the student can 
form for himself. Thus, for example, from the lat- 
itude and elevaticen of a country, from'the direction 
of its slope and from the nature of the soil, the 
pupil should be left to form his own conclusions in 
regard to the prevailing climate, the productions 
and the influence of the country upon the occnpa- 
tion and mental development of the inhabitants. 

XI. Teaching and learning Geography are very 





*This paragraph of examples, has been changed from the 


sideration. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MORAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
Report read by C. W. Brarat the Lawrence Teachers’ 
Institute, October 20, 1857. 


It is not enough that the youthful mind should be 
instructed, only with a view to the development of 
that portion of the intellect, which will qualify them, 
in point of literary attainments, for the various 
stations they may be called to fill, in this life. If 
this life were all that mankind had to care for, or 
prepare to enjoy; or if there were no life beyond 
the present, in which the mind of man would be em- 
ployed in intellectual pursuits, then such develop- 
ment might be sufficient ; but, even this is doubtful, 
when we consider that without the cultivation of a 
moral rectitude, mankind is prone to every vice and 
folly. Were it a fact, fixed in the conscience of ev- 
ery man, that with this life would terminate all his 
vices, and that he should suffer no pain, no loss here 
or hereafter, as the result of such vices, the depraved 
mind of man would then be the more willing to fol- 
low such vices ; hence the insufficiency of the instruc- 
tion above referred to. There needs something more 
—something that will awaken in man aregard for his 
fellow man, something which will make bim feel it to 
be a duty, to regard with kindness his fellow man, 
whether friend or enemy ; and there is nothing short 
of that system of morals, laid down in the Bible,— 
and taught by its Great Author,that can fill this place 
in the educated and fully developed mind; and we 
believe this a great truth, that should be kept fresh 
in the mind of every person having charge of the 
development of mind :—that upon the development 
of the moral faculties, depends primarily, the happi- 
ness of mankind both in this life, and the life to 
come. Man cannot contemplate his own existence— 
the beautiful mechanism of his physical structure— 
his superior endowment of intellect above all other 
animate creation,norcan he contemplate the heaven- 
ly orbs above him—the regularity with which they 
perform their several revolutions ;—nor can he view 
with care the structure of animate and inanimate 
creation around him, without being convinced that 
there is a great first cause, for all these effects ; and 
if his moral culture has been duly cared for, he will 
at once acknowledge the existence, the wisdom and 

oodness of aSupreme Being. If, on the other hand 
bis moral culture has been entirely neglected, he is 
almost certain to fall into error of some kind. 

If proper moral instructions were given in infancy 
and continued during the juvenile years of mankind-- 





original to suit our own country. 


if parents and teachers would make moral instruc- 
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tion one of their chief duties toward the minds en- 
trusted to their care and guidance, we anticipate 
that the great bulk of human misery would be di- 
minished, just in proportion as such instruction 
would approach perfection, uatil vice and immoral- 
ity would have so far receded, as to nearly, if not 
quite, be driven from their abodes and lurking places 
among the children of men, and righteousness and 
peace should dwell in their stead. 

In order to the successful and complete develop- 
ment of the moral faculties of the child, instruction 
should be commenced at a very early age, perhaps 


much earlier than many are willing to believe it ca- | 


pable of understanding ; and, as obedience is a pre- 
requisite to all successful instructions, and has much 
to do with the culture of the morals, if not, indeed, 
itself moral virtue, it may be taught the child of a 
few months, very successfully. The time for com- 
mencing this instruction depends only upon how 
early the child shows signs of reason. Mr. Dick, in 
his essay on “ the mental and moral improvement of 
mankind,” says: “I have seen a child of eight, 
months old turn round’and pointito a portrait when 
the name of the person whom it represented was 
mentioned ; and another rot much older point to 
the original and then to the pairting, indicating its 
perception of the resemblance of the one to the oth- 
er.” I have seen a child of about the same age 
whom the father was accustomed to hold upon his 
knee while reading, show a great desire to take hold 
of his book or paper, in which he was reading ; that 
desire increased until the father was obliged, either 
to break the child of catching his paper or put him 
from him ; he preferred the former, tried it, and was 
entirely successful in teaching his child in a very 
short time, not to touch any book or paper uniess 
given to him. These things will clearly indicate 
when instruction should be commenced with the 
child; and, as we have said that obedience was a 
pre-requisite to all successful instructions, it may be 


well for us here to say something of how it may be | 


obtained. Let it not be delayed until the child has 
grown strong in his own will, and by indulgence led 


to think his wishes must always be gratified; but, | 
as soon as the child shows signs of reason, commence, | 


not with harsh words, or threatening looks, or blows 
or by continually crossing its desires, but with an 
even, firm, moderate and kind disposition of mind, 
which is always master of itself, which is guided 
only by reason, and never acts under the impulse 
of mere fancy or angry passion ; never cross its will 
when it is possible to avoid it without injury to the 
child, except it be in selected instances for habitu- 
ating it to obedience. On this Dr. Witherspoon,has 
the following: “As soon as they begin to show 
their inclination by desire or aversion, let single in- 
stances be chosen, now and then, (not too frequent- 
ly,) to contradict them. For example, if a child 
shows a desire to have anything in its hand, with 
which he is much pleased, let the parent take it from 
him; and when he does so, let no consideration 
whatever make him return it at thattime. Then at 
at a considerable interval, perhaps a whole day is 
little enough, let the same thing be repeated. In 
the meantime, it must be carefully observed, that no 
attempt should be made to contradict the child in 
the intervals. Not the least appearance of opposi- 
tion, if possible, should be found between the will of 
the parent, and that of the child, except in those 
chosen cases, when the will of the parent must al- 
ways prevail, Neither mother, nor nurse, should 
ever presume to condole with the child, or show any 
signs of displeasure at its being crossed; but, on 
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|the contrary, give every mark of approbation. This 
experiment, frequently repeated, will in alittle time 
so perfectly habituate the child to yield to the pa- 
rent, whenever he interferes, that he will make no 
opposition. I can assure you from experience, hav- 
ing literally practised this method myself, that I 
never had a child of twelve months old, but would 
suffer me to take anything from him or her, with- 
out the least mark of anger or dissatisfaction, while 
‘they would not suffer any other to do so, without the 
bitterest complaints.” Such experiments, if proper- 
ly conducted, would gradually produce in children, 
habits of obedience ; but they require to be man- 
‘aged with judgment and prudence. When habitu- 
al obedience is once established with the child, oth- 
er moral impressions may be made comparatively 
easy. By following this obedience with judicious 
instructions, presenting such, and only such moral 
principles as the child shall be able to understand 
from time to time, and accompanying such princi- 
ples with familiar illustrations, the instructions fas- 
ten on the mind, the moral faculties expand, and 
the child grows up in the habitual practice of good 
inorals. 

But, as this course of moral instruction is net al- 
ways, nor even generally followed, many children 
|grow up to an age when it requires even more care 
to establish a deep and lasting sense of moral virtue; 
—and at this age, with this neglected state of their 
morals, many of them are thrown together in the 
school-room, dependent on the teacher for their 
moral as well as their mental instructions; subject 
at the same time, each to acquire all the pernicious 
habits and vices of the others, (and too often left to 
follow the baneful example of a teacher not strictly 
moral, or at least without the instructions necessary 
to establish in them a correct course of moral ac- 
ition ;) hence the importance of teachers being at all 
times prepared to give, not only an example ~of 
}morality in their daily walk before their pupils, but 
also of being able to instruct and lead the youth in 
the paths of morality and virtue, preparatory to en- 
tering into an eternal life of happiness. 

It should be the principal feature of all instrac- 
\tions, to deeply impress upon the mind that the in- 
istructions they receive, and the studies in which they 
/now engage, are intended not only to prepare them 
for the business of the present life, but likewise to 
prepare them for the felicities and the employments 
of the life to come; to this end they should be fre- 
quently reminded that they are dependent creatures, 
\who derive their existence from an Almighty Being, 
iwho is without beginning, and without end ;—that 
|their daily comforts, and all their powers and facul- 
|ties are besto.ed by Him, and are the effect of his 
‘unbounded goodness ;—that though invisible to mor- 
|tal sight, he is present in all places, and that they 
‘are surrounded by His immensity ;—that His pres- 
/ence and agency are seen in the solar light, the ma- 
jestic movements of the heavenly orbs, the succes- 
sion of day and night, the vivid lightning, the rolling 
|thunder, the falling rain, the wind, and in every 
|movement, in and around us ;—that his eye pene- 
‘trates the darkness of night, as well as the light of 
day;—that he knows every thought and purpose that 
|is formed in our hearts;—that he beholds at the same 


jmoment whatever is taking place throughout all 


parts of the world;—that his dominion extends over 


\thousauds of worlds, and that his universal govern- 
pent shall endure forever;—that he is ‘‘ righteous in 


all his ways and holy in all his works,” unchange- 


‘able in all his purposes, and faithful to his word ;— 
ithat to him we are all accountable for every thought, 
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word and action. Such characteristics of the Di-|the facilities for obtaining a good educatior brought 
vine Being, as His goodness, His wisdom, aia jseote within the means of every one, rich or poor 
power, His justice, His faithfulness, and His love | than in the United States. Wherever we travel we 
and mercy in sending His Son into the world to be | find in our pathway either Colleges, Universities or 
the propitiation for our sins, should be presented |Schools, devoted to the great cause of education,— 
and illustrated, in so far as is practicable from sensi-|and scores of students eagerly seeking that greatest 
ble objects. | boon—that richest fortune—a good education! It is 

In attempting to explain the attributes of Deity | but a few years since the attainment of knowledge 
and to impress the youthful mind with a sense of |and science was limited to the comparatively few ; 
his universal presence and agency, it is not neces-|considerable expense attended it, and even then, a 
sary that jthey be required to memorize complex | thorough education could seldom 'e obtained. Now, 
and technical definitions and descriptions of the | you cannot enter a city, town or hamlet, or even the 
Divine perfections ; for when mere words are cram- | humble cottage by the road-side, but you may find 
med into the memory, unconnected with ideas, they |learned men, women and children ; not only learned 
must produce a hurtful effect, and lead the young |in all the various branches of an English education, 
to rest in the form of knowledge without the sub- | but possessed of aknowledge of the arts and sciences, 
stance. But the instructor should always select and familiar with classic literature. 








some object in which that attribute is displayed, or 
something analogous to it, within the comprehen- 
sion of the pupil, and by it illustrate, as near as can 
be, the attribute in question. In connection with 
such instruction, the youthful mind should also be 
directed to the study of those portions of sacred his- 
tory level with their comprehensions ; such are the 
history of the creation and the fall of man—the deso- 
lation attending the universal deluge—the lives 
and transactions of the patriarchs and prophets— 
the deliverance of the Israelites from their bondage 
in Egypt, and the leading events which befel them 
on their journeyings from thence to the land of Ca- 
naan—the preaching of the gospel by the Apostles, 
and the various persecutions and successes which 
attended their labor; together with every similar 
detail in the history of the Bible, that may be cal- 
culated to arrest the youthfui mind. 

Every time a vicious disposition manifests itself, 
a christian precept should be applied to counteract 


it. For this purpose a watchful eye should be kept | 


on their conduct, and the temper it displays. Even 
the most minute ramification of their conduct should 


be strictly inspected; and the looks and gestures, | 
words and actions, which at first sight appear tri- | 
vial or indifferent, should not be altogether over- | 


looked ; for, in many instances, they manifest the 
existence of an evil principle ready to burst forth 
into action, and which should be carefully counter- 
acted. 

For the purpose of illustrating, and of applying 
the principles of moral action to particular cases of 
delinquency, it might be proper to set apart a por- 
tion of one day in cach week for inquiring into 
moral conduct, whether blameable or praiseworthy. 
Cases of this description should be known to the 
teacher, or brought forward by the pupils. A par- 
ticular case should be stated in all its circumstances, 


and the attention of the whole school called to it. | 


Suppose it be a falsehood, or any other of the vices 
so common among school children,—let those passa- 
ges of scripture which bear upon such vices be re- 
peated,with the evil consequences which would follow 
if such vices were universally practised among men ; 
on the contrary, with the happy results of obedience 
to such precepts. Following some system of moral 
instruction similar to the above, would soon produce 
most happy results, both among the pupils of our 
own, and our neighboring schools. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


An Address delivered by Joseph Wood, jr., Professor 

of Music in Westminster College, Pa.,to the Students, 
Septemper 15, 1857. 

Lapres anp GentLemen,— Nowhere in the world are 


Where is there a pation upon the face of the 
earth so intelligent? Where is there a nation so 
‘enterprizing and prosperous, as this immortal Yan- 
|kee nation? And what has caused all this prosper- 
‘ity? What has been the means cf producing our 
‘almost unlimited commerce with the nations of the 
globe? What has increased our manufactories 
above all others in the world? What has given us 
more miles of Railway. Canals and Telegraph than 
jany other country? Why Education! Set it all 
down to the enlightenment of the people ! 

This great Yankee nation is essentially a reading 
one. Yon may go from the North to the South, and 
‘from the East to the West, and you cannot enter a 
|house or cabin, but you find at least one of its in- 
|mates competent to read and write. Is there anoth- 
ler country in the world of which the same can be 
jsaid? No! I do not, however, wish to be under- 
stood, that education is neglected in other countries; 
\far from it; but I do say, that education is not so 
universally distributed among the masses as in the 
|United States. Some of the oldest, best and most 
popular colleges are still flourishing in Europe. It 
is said of Oxford College, that the walls are so old, 
that in walking through its long passages,the sounds 
of your footsteps are echoed in Greek. 

The schools of Germany and Prussia are excellent 
\in their various systems, and in a prosperous con- 
‘dition. It is imperative in those countries upon 
parents to send their children to school, until they 
jarrive at a certain age ; the law demands it, and we 
are informed that this good and wholesome law is 
strictly enforced. It would require much space and 
time, and lead from the immediate subject of my re- 
marks, to enter into detail of the various systems of 
education practised in Europe. In passing, how- 
ever, I will allude to one important feature in the 
education of youth in Germany—I refer to Music. 
In its institutions of learning the science of Music 
joccupies an eminent position. It is a permanent and 
popular branch of their system, provided for by law, 
and under the control of the Government. Hence, 
Germany supports the best music schools in the 
world, and is the resort of the votaries of Apollo to 
perfect themselves in the knowledge of classic mu- 
sic. It is not an uncommon thing, in the schools of 
Germany, to find a full and efficient orchestra com- 
posed of fifty or sixty youthful performers on wind, 
stringed and other instruments, performing the most 
iscientific music ;—also, large classes of male and 
temale choristers, vocalizing the music of Hayden, 
Mozart and Beethoven. 

Music is a branch of education that is fast making 
strides to permanency, in the institutions of learning 
in our own happy land. An anonymous writer says : 
“Music is indeed a heavenly attribute. Who that 





lives will not own that the heart is moved by the| 
sweet and melodious strains of music? There is) 
also other music—God’s own music! the mu-| 
sic of nature. Listen! Hear yon huge forest as 
the wind sways back and forth? Is it not asad and) 
melancholy dirge? ‘Traverse the verdant wood, or 
the pleasant mead ; notes of the merry warbling of 
the feathered songsters will greet the ear, whether 
at early morn; at sunpy noon, or soft and merry twi- 
light. The babbling rivulet, meandering through 
pasture and down hill side; there is a rich and de- 
lightful melody in that. The roaring cataract and 
the surging ocean—the deafening thunderbolt—the 
fierce and angry storms by sea and Jand,—there is 
music, sublime music, in all these, to which, let an 
aspiring heart respond, and it derives wisdom and 
consolation.” 

Let the sweet tones of music break upon the ears 
of the dull school boy, and he will awake with new 
life and energy. Pour the notes of melody into the 
ears of the wilful child, and you disarm him, and he 
will become obedient and attentive. Let music be 
the first to break the silence of the school room in 
the morning, and the chords of young hearts that 
are put in motion, will continue to vibrate during) 
the day. 

Happy will be the time, when not only the tones 
of our school-bells can be heard all over the land, 
but when the music of our school children, in the) 
morning breaking upon the silent atmosphere along 
the Atlantic coast in the East, shall verberate upon 
the Gulf of Mexico, and be echoed from the shores 
of the Pacific in the West. 

The power of music has been felt and acknowledg- 
ed from time immemorial. Prior says: 


*¢ Often our seers and poets have confest, 
That Music’s force can tame the furious beast; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, restrain 
His rage; the lion drop his crested mane, 
Attentive to the song; the lynx forget 
His wrath to man, and lick the minstrel’s feet. 
Are we, alas! less savage yet than these ? 
Else music, sure, may human cares appease.”? 


It may be said that music came into existence with 
the creation of the world. Man's intellect, feelings, 
and emotions, were powerfully acted upon by it, and 
he learned to contemplate it as one of heaven’s hea- 
venliest gifts. The music of nature created in him 
the desire of imitation, and thus were the first les- 
sons received from nature herself. The ingenuity | 
of man soon invented instruments, capable of pro- 
ducing certain sounds, and from time to time im- 
provements have been made until the present day, 
and we now consider the construction of musical in 
struments to have arrived almost at perfection, and| 
music reduced to a science, 

We read in the fourth chapter of Genesis that 
Jubal, son of Lamach, who was the grandson of 
Adam, was the father of all that handled the harp 
and the organ. It is true, these primitive instru-| 
ments were rude and incomplete in their design and 
structure, yet their existence at that remote period, 
clearly proves, that men had the same sensibilities, | 
the same faculties of being influenced by sounds, as 
in our days, although, they had not then arrived at 
the same degree of refinement. From the time of 
Jubal we find frequent mention of musical instru- 
ments of various characters, among which stands’ 
most prominent the harp, that glorious instrument) 
of David, the royal minstrel, in whose hands it de- 


veloped such irresistable charms, such wonderous| 


powers, asto soothe'and subdue, by its sweet strains, | 
the melancholy moods and mad ravings of King! 








Saul—who, in the language of the Scriptures, was 
at times beset with an evil spirit. 

From the first rude and humble efforts of the 
primitive ages, to the most refined and splendid 
achievements of modern days, music has never ceas- 
ed to vindicate its eminent position among the arts 
and, in the course of time, as the necessary result 
of its practice and philosophical investigation, it has 
become a science, 

There are few beings who are incapable of appre- 
ciating and comprehending the sweet strains of mu- 
sic; it is inherent; nature has bestowed on us the 
faculty, and it requires but art and practice to re- 
move it from its latent position. 

Like any other science or pursuit in knowledge, 
we cannot all arrive at the same degree of perfection 
and artistic skill. We are differently organized,— 
some of our faculties are more acute, more ready, 
quick, and easy to comprehend than others. He who 
possesses such an organization, has what is called 
natural talent, or in other words more fully develop- 
ed faculties. 

Yet I believe any person who is able to read and 
speak the language of his native land, which is no- 
thing more nor less than the utterance of sounds, 


‘comprehended in the scales of music, can, with at- 


tention, acquire a knowledge, if not perfection, in 
the science of music itself. 

The infant upon its mother’s knee is first taught 
the innocent prattle of domestic life, its ear is at- 
tracted by sounds, and familiarizing those sounds, 
in connexion with objects, it soon begins to un- 
derstand and utter words, thus laying the foundation 
of its fature language. So with music, we first get 
familiar with sounds, and then learn to produce 
them. 

“ Music,” says Luther, “is one of the fairest and 
most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bit- 
ter enemy; for it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrows and the fascination of evil thoughts,— 
Music, is a kind and gentle sort of discipline ; it 
refines the passions and improves the understanding. 
Even the dissonance of unskillful fiddlers serves to 
set off the charms of melody, as white is made more 
conspicuous by the opposition of black. Those who 
love music are gentle and honest in their tempers. 
I always loved music, and would not, for a great 
matter, be without the little skill which I possess in 
the art.” 

Bishop Beveridge observes, that, of allrecreation, 
he found music to be the best, and especially when 
he played himself. “It calls in my spirits,” says 
he, “ composes my thoughts, delights my ear, re- 
creates my mind, and so not only fits me for after 
business, but fills my heart at the present with pure 
and useful thoughts.” 

A very interesting fact is related by Audabon, in 
his Ornithological Biography. In speaking of the 
Zenaida dove, he says—‘* A man who was once a 
pirate assured me, that several times, while at cer- 
tain wells, dug in the burning shelly sands of the 
well-known Key, which must be here nameless, the 
soft and melancholy cry: of the doves awoke in his 
breast feelings that had long slumbered, melted his 
heart to repentance, and caused him to Jinger at the 
spot, in a state of mind which he only, who compares 
the wretchedness of guilt with the happiness of for- 
mer innocence, can truly feel. He said he never left 
the place without increased fears of futurity, asso- 
ciated as he was, although I believe by force, witha 
band of the most desperate villians that ever annoy- 
ed the Florida coast. So deeply moved was he by 
the notes of any bird, and especially by those of a 
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dove, the only soothing sounds he ever heard during 
his life of horrors, that through these plaintive notes, 
and them alone, he was induced to escape from his 
vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and re- 
tura to a family deploring his absence. After pay- 
ing « parting visit to those wells, and listening once 
more to the cooing of the Zenaida dove, he poured 
out his soul in humble supplication for mercy, and 
once nore became what one has said to be, “the 
noble:t work of God,” an honestman. His escape 
was eZected amids: difficulties and dangers ; but no 
danger seemed to him comparable with the danger 
of one living in <he violation of human and divine 
laws ; and now he lives in peace in the midst of all 
his friends.” 





Music may be considered a branch of physical | 


education, having powerful moral influences. The 
ear is cultivated by means of vocal and instrumental 


music, and the development of the human being. 


completed, Its assistance te the organ of memory 
is wonderful. It facilitates the understanding, and 
renders one acute in observation. 





jand instrumental, to enliven their spirits 
them for the duties of the day. 

Next to numbers, music had the chief place in the 
preparatory exercise of the Pythagorian school, by 
means of which the mind was to be raised above the 
dominion of passion, and inured to contemplation. 
Pythagoras considered music not only as an art 
to be judged of by the ear, but a science, to be re- 
duced to mathematical principles and proportions. 
The musical chords are said to have been discover- 
‘ed by him in the following manner :—As he was 
one day reflecting on this subject, happening to pass 
by a smith’s forge, where several men were success- 
ively striking with their hammers, a piece of heated 
iron, upun an anvil, he remarked that all the sounds 
produced by their strokes were harmonious, exeept 
one. The sounds which he observed to be chords 
were the octave, the fifth and third; but that sound 
which he perceived to be between the third and the 
(fifth, he found to be discordant. Going into the 
| workshop, he observed that the diversity of sounds 
| arose, not from the forms of the hammers, nor from 


and fit 


Music is also an innocent amusement, and is be-| the force with which they were struck, nor from the 


coming a necessary accomplishment in this enlight-| position of the iron, but merely from the difference 
ened age. ‘To the learned, the man of science, and|of weight in the hammers. Taking, therefore, the 
even to the orator, a knowledge of music is invalu-| exact weight of the several hammers, he went home, 
able. To this art did Demosthenes, the greatest of and suspended four strings of the same substance, 
all others, owe very much of his reputation. The} length and thickness, and twisted to the same degree, 
arrangement of sentences in such a manner that|and hung a weight at the lower end of each, res- 
their cadences should be harmonious, and, to a cer- | pectively, equal to the weight of the hammers ;— 
tain degree rythmical, was a study much in use,upon striking the strings, he found that the musical 
among the great masters of Grecian composition. | chords of the strings corresponed with those of the 





And at this day, the rhetorician must necessarily be hammers. Hence it is said he proceeded to form a 
familiar with time and musical proportion. Demos-| musical scale, and to construct stringed instruments. 
thenes, having been asked what was the first requi- | His scale was, after his death, engraved on brass, 
site in an orator, he merely replied, “ Delivery ;’|and preserved in the temple of Jano, at Samos. 


and, when asked what were the second and third | 
9 gave the same answer as at first. 

t seems that music was a study of the first im-| 
portance with the ancient philosophers. 
studied painting and music under Draco; Socrates 
had Prodicus the sophist for his preceptor in elo- 
quence, Evenus in poetry, Thedorus in Geometry 
and Damon in music. Pericles attended the teach- | 
ing of Damon, who communicated political instruc- 
tion in the form of music lessons ; and it is said of 
Sophocles, the powers of this celebrated dramatic 
poet were developed, strenghtened and refined by a 
careful instruction in the principles of music and 
poetry. Music and poetry, wherever they exist, are | 
almost invariably employed in the services of divine 
worship. 

In Greece, pre-eminently the land of the song and 
the lyre. this practice prevailed from the most an- 
cient times. It is mythologically stated that such 
was the skill of Orpheus, that when he struck the 
lyre, the very trees and rocks moved, and the beasts 
of the forest assembled round him as he touched the 
cords. 

srenevene's expression is familiar and often quot- 
eaqa— 
** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.” 


Orpheus is said to have had a share in the inven- 


tion of the lyre; he received it from Appollo, with | 


seven strings, and added to it two more.- Accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he was the first that accompanied 
the lyre with singing. 

At the College at Croton, under the Pythagorian 
system, the brethern (as the students were called) 
rose before thesun, that they might pay him homage; 
after which, they repeated select verses from Homer 
and other poets, and made use of music, both vocal 


To write the history of music would take more 


than an hour, a day, or a year, and is a theme so 


lofty and sublime, that none should attempt it but 


Plato | he who is capable of doing it justice. The empire 


of music is unlimited, its subjects legion, and scat- 
tered throughout the globe. The sailor, upon the 
stormy sea, whistles away the perils of the deep in 
some familiar song; the soldier‘upon the field of 


'battle rushes to the cannons mouth to the enliven- 


ing strains of martial music, and, after the heat of 
battle, reclining beneath the broad tent of heaven 
with his eyes fixed upon the stars, he thinks of home, 
his wife and children, and unconsciously humming 
some sweet strain of music, perhaps taught in his 
infancy, or around his own domestic fireside, he falls 
asleep, and dreams of pleasures of the past; the 
farmer at his daily toil, the smith at his anvil, the 
poor miner deep in the bowels of the earth,—-all make 
their labor light to the merry tones of music. 

There is music in the industrious bee as he wan- 
ders from flower to flower to gather honey for his 
winter store ; there is music in the chorus of birds 
and insects; and, to the imaginative, there is even 
music in the croaking of frogs and the quacking of 
ducks. Indeed, there are musical compositions in 
existence, in which the croaking of frogs, the quack- 
ing of ducks, and other sounds of nature, have been 
cleverly imitated. Julien, who is at present in Lon- 
'don, is the author of several such compositions. 

It is unnecessary for me to further extend these 
remarks. Suffice it to say, the science of music will 
be taught in this College ; and it is the desire of the 
Faculty and its friends, not only to make music a 
permanent study, but a source of pleasure and re- 
laxation from the arduous duties of a collegate life. 
Music is a relief to the wearied mind, and acts like 
cold water to the thirsty soul ; and the student who 
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can devote a little time to be entertained and in- 
structed in the science, will return with renewed 
vigor and energy to delve in the mystic paths of 
classic lore. 


THE TRUE TEACHER. 
An Address read before the Clearfield County Normal 
School, at Curwensville, on Wednesday evening, June 
16, 1858, by Rev. I. J. Strive. 





PUBLISHED AT THE REQUEST OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





Young Ladies and Gentlemen of the Clearfield Co. 
Normal School:—I come before you this evening as 
the first on the list of those who are to deliver a 
course of lectures in this hall, during the remaining 
weeks of your present session. Why I have con- 
sented thus to appear in your presence—why | am 
here, | need not consume time in saying, as, no 
doubt, every one has already formed an opinion.— 
One may attribute it to a desire to be seen and 
heard, and another may view it as a commendable 
spirit of pleasing, by adding to the intellectual festi- 
vities of the occasion. A third and a fourth may 
have still different views This one may say that it 
is from a habit of speaking, while that one may 
“ presume that it is just to let the people know that 
the school-master is abroad.” I shall quarrel with 
none, but accept the opinions of all, as allowable in 
a free country. Who would be ashamed to be seen 
and heard in a good cause? Who would not take 

leasare in adding to the enjoyment of others ?— 
Vho that is not dumb would not speak for truth 
and virtue? And who would not let the people 
know—for in some places they do not appear to have 
learned, yet—that “ the school-master is abroad ?” 

But again. I come before you, ladies and gentle- 
men, as one of your own number, as a teacher. 
Your interests are my interests; your hopes are my 
hopes ; your good is my good. And now, the gen- 
tlemen may suppose, that from a long habit of dicta- 
ting to children, the speaker presumes on his right 
to be heard; while the ladies will, no doubt, think 
—but I may not read their thoughts, and must con- 
tent myself with hoping the best. ; 

Let it be sufficient, then, to say that I have ac- 
cepted the very flattering invitation of your worthy | 
Preceptor, to address you at this time, with feelings 
of mingled pleasure and regret. Of pleasure that 
| am permitted to add my mite to your intellectual 
enjoyments in your present capacity, and to meet, 
for my own enjoyment, the greetings of so many 
noble hearts and love-lit eyes ; of regret that I have 
had but two days’ time to prepare my address, and 
that, in consequence of this, and more real defici- 
encies, which may be perceived as I proceed, | can- 
pot promise you 

“* The feast of reason and the flow of soul” 


that should always accompany an _ intellectual 
“treat.” I know that time aad fore-thought are | 
necessary to the production of an address, suitable | 
for the ears of an association of Teachers. But I | 
know, also, that you, as teachers, have learned not | 
to expect everything from one weak mortal—the | 
production of every intellectual flower and fruit | 
from one decaying brain. And, in the poet's lan- 
guage, slightly altered, 





| 


—— if I chance to fall below 
A splendid oratoric show, 
Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
Nor pass me altogether by. 

For I may say a thing or two 
That may be new to sume of you. 





‘to others. 


little masculine pro-name. 


‘visit the post more than once. 





But I find that I am making a little speech of my 
introduction, or, as my old school-master used to 
call it, “ making the porch too big for the house”— 
a thing by no means premeditated; and you are 
anxious for the announcement of my subject. Then, 
let it be, 7’he True Teacher, and our object, to con- 
sider his Characteristics and his Influence. And here 
let me say, that I have chosen this subject, not be- 
cause I supposed that I could do it justice, but be- 
cause of its fruitfulness ;—the shortness of the time 
allowed for the preparation of my address, admon- 
ishing me that a fruitful subject was necessary. 

The work of the teacher is something more than 
an ordinary work; and, to be successful, he needs 
to be something more than an ordinary man—she 
something more than an ordinary woman. Not only 
in the school-room are the teacher’s patience and 
good nature severely taxed; oftentimes ahead he is 
faulted for his very virtues, and pupils come into 
the school-room with their heads swimming with 
false notions of his character and his worth, falsely 
instilled by falsely-judging parents and others, who 
were never inside of Ais school-room in their lives. 
Yet the True Teacher stands a man amid all these 
vexations—striving to do his duty, leaving the talk 
Like Napoleon, but in a better cause, 
he not only undertakes ; he accomplishes. His mot- 
to is not the cowardly one, “I can’t,” nor yet the 
timid one, “I'll try ;” but in all the dignity of a man 
he stands and proclaims, “/ will!’ and Darkness 


‘recedes before him, Ignorance hides her face in 


shame, and Sin skulks howling back to the pit 
whence first she sprung, while the glorious light of 
Science and Truth breaks in upon benighted minds 


|as his comes in contact with them, and they acknow- 


ledge Virtue’s reign. But let us specify. And 
here a word of explanation, by way of apology to 
the fairer side of the house, may be advisable, if not 
necessary. Whenever I use in this address, the 
name “man,” I use it as a generic name, embracing 
both sexes, and so with the pro-name “he,” refer- 
ring to “teacher.” Did custom allow it, I should 


‘be pleased to show my respect for the sunshiny side 


of humanity, and especially for our whole-souled 
lady teachers, by always putting an “s” before that 
But custom is arbitrary. 

1. The first characteristic of the True Teacher 
which we notice, is good common sense. Of this he 
needs no little store, in order to meet and overcome 
the trials and difficulties incident to his profession. 
Trials are his. His life is a warfare. The enemy 
is cunning and treacherous. He will not show his 
colors in open day, but while the sun shines he lies 
in ambush, and “because his deeds are evil,” stalks 


‘out in the darkness of the night, to come suddenly 
‘upon the object of his hatred. 
ithe faithful sentinel asleep at his post, will have to 


Bat he who catches 


Let him be sagaci- 
ous. Our teacher is also sagacious—sagacious with 
a wiser sagacity; and his good common sense ena- 
bles him to meet on more than equal terms the wily 
adversary. 

Good common sense is found necessa:y in relation 
to the assignment of every lesson and the hearing 
of every recitation—every order, every motion— 


every word and every look, inside of the school-room 
|and outside, with pupils and with their parents. 


2. Another characteristic of the True Teacher, is 


‘amiableness—gentle aud persuasive manners. He 


needs not be, he must not be, a sickly sentimental- 


jist, such as he who would appear refined; buat he 
}ought to be, and he ts a man of true feelings, and of 
‘kind and gentle manner—in a word, a gentleman. A 
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surly, crabbed man is out of his proper place in the|tween joy and sorrow in childhood, scarce a wink 
ranks of teachers. | of the eye between smiles and tears. 

The minds and the hearts of children, as well as| A celebrated painter was once painting a child 
their bodies, are tender things, and must be tenderly crying. Being asked why he represented it in that 
dealt with. The True Teacher, observant of human mood, by one dash of the brush he cleared away its 
nature, is aware of this, and his own amiable dispo- | frowns and tears, and put upon its countenance a 
sition naturally prompts him to a right discharge of most bewitching smile. Then, by another dash of 





his duties in this respect. He is not apt to snarl, 
as a chained dog, at every little annoyance, and even 
the petty failings of childhood sometimes please him. 
He sees in children nothing less than men and wo- 
men undeveloped. And while he possesses abso- 
lute authority over ‘his school, he commands by re- 
questing, and this in a spirit of kindness and cheer- 
ulness. And being kind and cheerful himself, the 
same spirit pervades his school. There love and, 
honor dwell, happiness is there, and the children | 
think that there is not on earth another such teach- | 
er as theirs. Blessed among teachers is that one 
who has gained the object and confidence of his| 
pupils; thrice blessed is he who retains it. | 

3. Again—the True Teacher is characterized by 
patience. \mpatience and fretfulness in a teacher are | 
a sure sign of his having been by Nature designed 
for some sterner calling than that of directing the’ 
tender mind of childhood in the acquisition of know- | 
ledge. 

Childhood has many little failings, scarcely | 
amounting to faults, yet to meet which, in the pro- | 

r manner, requires no small amount of patience. | 

esides, in regard to *]essons,” many things which | 
to the teacher appear very plain and simple, are to | 
the little learner very difficult and intricate; and | 
mach laborious and patient explanation is necessary. 
For instance, the Alphabet is to the child but a) 
complexity of characters, the different names and 
sounds of which it thinks a herculean task to learn. 
And as it gazes upon the open page, and scans the 
letters, and then counts the leaves of the “ primer,” | 
to see how many it must turn over before it is 
“through,” without just at that time the right sort 
of instruction—it may come to the conclusion of 
the “idle boy” in the book, that “ that’s too much 
to learn, to know so little.” The thought may arise 
that play is more pleasant than conning a page so 
dull; for what is profitable or unprofitable, it does 
not enter the mind of childhood to consider. 

So, again, when it comes to form letters into 
words, and words into sentences, these things, 
though more pleasant, are wonderful things, difficult 
things, and cause many anxious heavings of the lit- 
tle heart, and the escape of many broken little sighs. 
And so it is throughout the whole course of ele- 
mentary education, until the pupil has become of an 
age and a mind to know the importance of mental 
discipline, and the necessity of application, which, 
indeed, from the false notions of education existing 
among SO Many parents and teachers, never happens 
with some. 

And patience in the teacher is required by ancth- 
er consideration. The results of his labors are not 
always seen at once. They are not generally imme- 
diate. Like the husbandman, he sows the seed in 
seed-time, but must wait until harvest-time for the 
fruit. More than this. He sows the seed; the 
world reaps the harvest, and that saying is fulfilled, 
“one soweth, and another reapeth.” 

4. Moreover, the True Teacher is a man o/ strong 
Sympathies. He can sympathize with the “little 


ones” in their joys and their griefs; can amuse, as 
well as instruct ; can cheer and animate; can com 





fort them in their little vexations and sorrows, and 
wipe away their tears. There is scarce a step be. 


the brush, it appeared the same as at first—in frowns 
and tears. “ Thus, sir,” said the artist to his inter- 
rogator, “you see how easy a thing it is to make 
children either laugh or cry.” And as the painter 
has power over the canvass, so has the teacher power 
over the mind and the heart. At his will he can 
make his children either laugh or cry. Ob, then, 
how careful should he be that he cause not grief 
and tears and gloom, but joy and smiles and happi- 
ness instead, 

The True Teacher is also capable of sympathizing 
with his pupils in their sports and plays. Not only 
does he know how to make the sad countenance 
cheerful, but also to make even cheerfulness itself 
more cheerful. Among children, he becomes, in 
sport and play, and at the proper time for these en- 
joyments, a child again. He lives the season of his 
childhood over. He is a poor teacher who cannot 
build play-houses with the girls, and play ball with 
the boys. Let no one be afraid that his “ dignity” 
will be compromised by this line of conduct. The 
teachers, most successful and most respected in their 
schools, are those who are the most familiar with 
their pupils out of school. 

5. Still another characteristic of the True Teach- 
er is, Ingenuity. He is a man of ready invention. 
Children love novelty—routine they hate. The 
teacher to be successful, must. be full of all manner 
of inventions. He must be able to devise some 
“new thing” for the amusement and instruction of 
his classes, every day. He must be able to present 
every successive lesson in a different light—that is 
he must be able to shed still more light on each 
successive lesson, comparing it with former ones, 
and illustrating it by them. Anecdotes may also 
come in for a good share in illustration. Hence the 
teacher should be familiar with history, biography, 
and especially human nature in its various phases. 

One science, also, illustrates another, as well as 
one part of a science another part. Hence the ne- 
cessity, on the part of the teacher, of a general 
fund of knowledge; and not only so, but a mind, 
also, of his own—a thinking, reasoning, and reason- 
able mind. “He must,” in the language of a cele- 
brated educator, “be a sort of locomotive patent- 
office.” I would add, that he must be also a sort of 
walking encyclopedia—a living, moving being, full 
of observat'on, of reflection, and of originality— 
analytic and synthetic, deductive and inductive, and 
productive. 

6. But the True Teacher is farther and especially 
characterized by firmness ; or, in other words, dees- 
sion of character. With him “ yes” always means 
yes, and “no” always means no. He always means 
just what he says—no more, no less. His pupils 
soon become aware of this fact; and hence they 
learn that, though, as I have said under another 
head, he commands by requesting, his requests must 
be complied with, The True Teacher is not a weak 
and vacillating man. He is careful that he never 
makes a request of his pupils, nor forbids them any 
anticipation, except for their own good, or at least 
without a very good reason; but he will allow not 
even the slightest resitance to his authority.— 
Hence his pupils learn to respect him, and, respect- 
ing him, they will respect his authority, too. His 
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mere ipse dizit is enough for them. “ He says so,” 
is enough to settle any question or dispute among 
them. 

On the other hand, the teacher who is not charac- 
terized by firmness, is not, cannot be respected by 
his pupils. The soldier could not respect and con- 
fide in the general who was continually changing his 
orders, and re-organizing his files, in the same bat- 
tle. Besides, only confusion and disorder would 
arise from such a course. The Teacher is a gene- 
ral, at the head of an army—an army of regulars 
and trregulars, who need pot only his constant su- 
pervision and discipline, but his firm, unwavering, 
absolute commands also, and these given, though in 
kindness, yet in such a manner as to leave no room 
for doubt or disobedience. 

7. The True Teacher is also a good tactician, or 
disciplinarian. Now, as to discipline, the world 
about us differ. So do teachers. By a tactician or 
disciplinarian, I do not mean a great pounder of lit- 
tle backs and heads, nor a great ez-pounder of know- 
ledge ; but a great general, a skillful captain. Some 
people have an idea that the oniy way to be sue- 
cessful in the school-room is to let the pupils know 
from the start, that they have a master. My experi- 
ence has taught me otherwise.. (hildren must be 
taught to love, not to fear ; obey from love, and not 
from compulsion. 

The True Teacher knows very well the turn of 
every mind with which he has to deal; and while 
some must be gently led, others must be urged up 
the Hill of Science. And with him life is a reality. 
There is no monotony in his school-room. Others 
may talk of monotony—of the dullness of the 
school-room. His school-room is not dull; it is a 
hive of “ busy bees improving each shining hour.” 
He is earnest, active, energetic, alive to his duties, 
and life and energy pervade his school. The hours 
glide like moments away, and “ dismissed” generally 
falls upon the ears of the busy group before it was 
expected, and they wonder where the time Aas gone 
which used to move so slowly when John Smith 
kept school. P 

8. Another very important—nay, absolutely indis- 
pensible characteristic of the True Teacher is Strict 
Morality. We is one who feels the greatness of his 
mission, who feels the responsibilities of his station, 
and boldly dares to meet them. He uses no impro- 
priety of language, does not stake his reputation 
with his money in games of chance, does not use 
intoxicating drinks, nor spend his evenings at grog 
shops and groceries, and—1 was going to say, would 
blush as much to be caught defiling himself with | 
that filthy weed, familiarly called tobacco, in any of 
its shapes. How any man ean lay claim to the title 
of a moral man, who gets drunk, or uses tobacco, I 
cannot perceive. And no man who is not strictly a 
moral man, if not decidedly religious, is fit to in- 
struct the young. The Teacher ought to be at least 
a man who fears God, and keeps his commandments, 
if he does not love Him, and serve Him with all his 
heart; though better, far better were it for all con- 
cerned, could this be predicated of him also. 

Iam aware that it is urged by some that the 
Teacher has the care of the intellectual faculties | 
only, and that he is not responsible for the morality 
of his pupils. The Teacher, though not entirely, is 
to a degree responsible for the moral as well as the 
intellectual growth of his pupils. 

Some teachers endeavor to shuffle off the respon- 
sibility of moral even, to say nothing of religious 
instruction, by “leaving that to the preacher.” I 
was not long ago not less astonished than grieved to 
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|hear one whom I had been accustomed to rank 


among the true teachers, say, with a seriousness that 
left no room for doubt, that he felt himself ‘‘ respon- 
sible only for the mental improvement” of his pu- 
pils, while he left “the doctor to look after their 
health,” and “ the preacher to instruct them in mor- 
als and religion.” Truly here was a defining of the 
duties of each profession, which if correct, would not 
allow the physician to instruct in anatomy or physi- 
ology even, nor the teacher to try to reform an evil 
habit, nor the minister to staunch the bleeding of a 
death-wound. Believe me, I left that man with a 
much lower estimate of him, than that which I had 
previously entertained. Ah! let such remember 
that, in regard to the children of their charge, there 
may come a time when when society may have ques- 
tions to ask of them which may not be so easily an- 
swered, and that there is one who may one day re- 
quire some souls at their hands. 

Other traits or characteristics of the True Teach- 
er I might mention, but the time would fail me to 
more than mention energy, activity, integrity, dili- 
gence, perseverance, love for his profession,-— 
devotedness to his calling. I have also omitted 
literary qualifications; first, because to speak of 
them fully would require at least the time that ought 
to be devoted to a single address, and secondly, be- 
cause the characteristics which I have pointed out 
as belonging to the True Teacher, when viewed to- 
gether, imply, to some extent at least, a cultivated 
mind, Let it suffice to say, on this point, that the 
Teacher should have a good general education.— 
The time is past when “ any body can teach school.” 
School keepers are giving place to school-teachers— 
the profession is taking rank among the highest 
and the most learned professions ; and there is no 
danger of the Teacher’s education being too exten- 
sive, provided that it is thorough. 

The True Teacher does not need a college diplo- 
ma, setting forth that he has gone over a certain 


‘routine of studies, through which his abilities would 


never allow him to go, and very deeply into which 
he never has peeped; but he does need to bear on 
his manly brow the mark of intellect enstamped, 
and intellect improved and cultivated. If he has 
enjoyed the advantges of a public education, so 
much the better, if those advantages have been im- 
proved. But he must be educated, in the true sense 
of the word, just as much if he sports college honors 
to his name asif he does not. And the education of 
experience will be of most sevice, for experience is 
the school where wisdom is learned. 

Again, did time permit, I might speak of self-re- 
liance. The True Teacher feels that what has been 
done once, can be done again, that whatever any 
one else has done, he can do in like circumstances. 
He has, then, a moderate share of what is vulgarly 
called self-conceit. I call it selfreliance. He feels 
that he is a man and not a mere machine—he has a 
will of his own, and will not be dictated to by those 


lwho know nothing of the “joy of grief” of the 


teacher's lot, though he is ever ready and willing to 
receive counsel and instruction from his more expe- 
rienced co-laborer in the great work in which he is 
engaged. 

Nor have I said anything directly of aptness to 
teach. It will be readily inferred, however, from the 
qualifications specified, that I would have the in- 
structor of the young “apt to teach.” Indeed the 
characteristics named include this. It is not a 
“simple element ” in the character of the teacher, 
but a compound of all that might be named, and 
perfected only by long and varied experience. The 
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True Teacher is “apt to teach.” He can teach his 
pupils all he knows himself, if any body else can 
teach them any thing, and—what may be called the 
“educational paradox”—sometimes more than he 
himself knows. 

Such, then, being the characteristics of the True 
Teacher, surely an importance and a dignity are at- 
tached to his office. The teacher’s calling is not 
to belightly esteemed. It is a great, aglorious call- 
ing, jesoad to none on earth. How often do we 
find young men, particularly, making school-teach. 
ing but a step-stone to something in their estima- 
ton Signer, as if there were something higher on the 
earth. 

The True Teacher is a man to be respected, nay, 
honored in hiscommunity. And why not? Is not 
his influence greater than the influence of any other. 
Is not his work a nobler and a more laborious work ? 
His life is spent in “doing good,” in endeavors to 
make himself and others useful, honored, beloved, 
and happy. He has a right to respect and esteem 
and honor, and—what he rarely receives—a just 
recompense for his labors; for he aims high and 
hopes much. And as he has aright, a divine right, 
to these things, so he expects them. And above all, 
he expects his instructions to be heeded, and good 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN SCHOOL. 

“ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
This is true of the flower instanced, as well as of 
every other object congnisable by the senses — 
Hence, the position or general principle suggested 
by the question, “ What’s ina name ?” and proved by 
the example of the rose, is also true,—and to the 
same extent, buf no further. On the contrary, the 
carrying out—the application to all things, material 
and immaterial, direct and abstract, simple and 
complex,—of the assertion, that there is nothing in 
names or words, has perhaps led to as much of 
error, both in science and morals, as any other indi- 
rect or secondary influence that can be named. 

This subject is one whose mere outlines would 
occupy all the time usually denoted to an address 
on occasions like the present. It is now only al- 
luded to for a special purpose, and will be pursued 
no further than is required by that purpose. 


The belief that there is nothing in words—the 


results to grow out of them ; and if disappointed of beauty of words—has been one of the the saddest 


this, whatever encouragements may be denied him, 
none can take away his right to weep over his dis- 
appointments and the frailty of man. 

he True Teacher lives not for the present only. 
He lives for the future. He points his pupils on 
and up, encouraging them by his own bright ex- 
ample. He looks away ahead, to the time when the 
little boys and girls around him have become men 
and women, and the play-ground bas been exchang- 
ed for the great arena of sterner life ; when the spell- 
ing book has given place to the ledger or the tomes 
of law or divinity, the mullen-stalk to the soldier’s 
gun, and the sports of childhood to the great bat- 
tle of life. And as his mind’s eye scans the dim 
vistas of the future, he sees them honored and be- 
loved, educated and useful, virtuous and happy.— 
He looks only at the bright side. He sees them in 
the different pursuits of life ; some in humble retire- 
ment, spreading peace and happiness around them, 
and always strewing roses in their pathway for oth- 
ers. He sees others in public life, swaying nations 


by a nod, causing unjust judges to tremble at their) 


expositions of justice, ard the throne of tyrants to 
totter at their bidding, while justice and cruelty 
cower in very shame beneath their rebukes, and 
truth and virtue rejoice in the sunshine of their 
smiles. Some he sees of their abundance adminis- 
tering to the poor—feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked, and spreadirg the Word of Life 
throughout the world. 
their lives, because all they have to spend, in “ doing 
good ;” some physicians, some lawyers, and states- 
men of distinction and merit; some judges, gover- 
nors, congressmen, while one stands at the head 
of government, with one by his side that would 
hardly be recognised as the romping bright-eyed 
girl of the hill-side school. Others he sees, like 
himself, instructors of the young; some again, her- 
alds of the Cross, ambassadors from God to man; 


and with a thrill of holy pride and pleasure indefine- | 
able, he cries out, “these were my pupils!” He 
toils by day and racks his brain by night, not for 
any marble monument to his fame; but, like the 
Roman*mother, he can point significantly to living 
monuments of faithfulness, with the oats 
sion—“ these are my jewels |” 


He sees others spending 


expres- 


articles of the creed of science, in its effects upon 
the learner. ‘Truth, truth, nothing but truth !—is, 
\as it should be in reference to the subject, the motto 
of the school teacher, and of the school book maker. 
But then, the rough, crabbed and forbidding feature 
‘of the naked truth, who has not seen and felt, and 
/been benumbed by it? The poet, the dramatist and 
the novelist act and succeed on different principles. 
| Above all,the disseminator of moral poison by means 
| of the myriads of volumes of fiction which infest the 
land, fully ecomprehends the difference. All these 
know there is something in names ; that, if nothing 
ielse, there is power—power in apt and beautiful 
language. Hence it is, more on this account, than 
for their matter, that such books are not merely 
read—they are devoured. 


| <A writer of fiction tells of a bold act of dishon- 
/esty, an awful murder, an atrocious piracy, or a 
|sanguinary battle ; and the youth, though startled at 
first from the subject by its repulsive nature, and 
horrified by the sickening detail, is, at the same 
|time, fascinated by the artistic beauty of the decep- 
|tion and the naturalness of the picture. He thus 
‘reads on, spell bound, to the end; and, though dis- 
pleased by the thing, he is delighted with the words. 
He repeats the excitement, again and again, each 
|time with more pleasure in the act and less unplea- 
isantness of effect; till, finally, the beauty of the 
‘words having gilded with the semblance of propriety 
‘the atrocity of the thing, his taste for beauty is form- 
ed at the expense of his heart. 

| Regard, for a moment and in strong contrast, the 
|professor of truth. He investigates a subject and 
‘discovers or methodises its principles. He tests 
them in various ways, so as to establish their sound- 
ness; and then forms them intoa science. He ex_ 
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presses the parts and definitions of that science in 
the shortest form of words the ingenuity of man can 
suggest. He lays down equally brief and unattrac- 
tive rules or formulas for their application to the 
practical object in view, and he gives a few bald 
and brief examples of the mode of application or 
solution. ‘The whole of this hard uninviting con- 
densation, he prints in a book, and he places it in the 
hands of the learner as “a school book,’—a guide, 
forsooth, along the “ flowery paths of knowledge.” 

The unthinking teacher takes up this book, eman- 
ating from this high authority, with undoubting 
confidence in its perfection, and apparently with 
the conviction that his sole professional duty is that 
of imprinting its crude harsh contents—word for 
word—on the waiting and ready mind of the child. 
But, ready for what ?—not for the incomprehensible 
deductions of advanced science clothed in the,to him, 
unintelligible jargon of scientific nomenclature, but 
for ideas fitted to his age and progress in know- 
ledge, and clothed in beautiful and intelligible lan- 
guage ;—the whole proceedings being based, it would 
almost seem, on the assumption that it is matter 
and not mind which is to be dealt with. The ac- 
tual cautery may save life, though the operation is 
painfal in the extreme. 
equally painful and agonizing—this burning in pro- 
cess of unknown words and uncomprehended ideas 
upon the mind,——-never did and never can save the 
life of the mind, or make, of itself, one single, sound, 
willing scholar. 


But this mental cautery, 


[t was this—and it is no descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, but only a natural result of the 
practice to repeat it,—it was this that forced out 
from the very heart of the maltreated school boy, 
the well known and over true school chaunt : 


Multiplication is a vexation, 
Division’s twice as bad ; 

The Rule of Three, it puzzles me, 
And Fractions set me mad. 


Now, though somewhat in advance of the sub- 
ject, it may be here remarked that such books, and 
especially the use that is made of them, have had 
more to do in rendering necessary the discussion of 
the question: Shall compulsory means be resorted 
to, to render schoo] attendance regular? than any 
other single thing, or part, or act in school affairs. 
If the style of school books were made as clear 
and attractive, as the matter of them is sound and 
useful, and therefore capable of being made clear 
and attractive, the use of school books, which is the 
chief business of the school boy or girl, would not 
be the cheerless drudgery that it is. At any rate, 
if to the brief, formal and to some extent dry con- 
tents of the text-book—granting it to be necessarily 
so—were added the apt words, the comprehensible 
ideas, and the interesting illustrations of the living 
teacher, the book, however unengaging in itself, 
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might become prized as the text of his valued in- 
structions, and the science be loved for its beauty 
as well as studied for its use. 

This whole subject is one well worthy of the 
most serious consideration by every author of 
school books and by every Teacher. As gener- 
al conclusions from what has been, as well as from 
what might be said on this important topic, it may 
be briefily but safely asserted :—That the cause of 
Truth is often injared by the use of unattractive or 
unfitting language, and 2. That error is probally 
as frequently propagated by the beauty and appa- 
rentaptness of its phraseology, as by its own inherent 
attractiveness. 

If both these positions are true, what an in- 
structive lesson do they not teach to all whose ba- 
siness it is to disseminate truth and to combat 
How solicitous should they be, not only to 
set forth truth in all its own inherent beauty, butto 
give to their disciples the power to clothe it in the 
garb of loveliness and to strip the stolen drapery 
of grace and attractiveness from Deception! Our 
innate love for the pure and the beautiful was given 
for wise, for divine purpose ;—and he who neglects 
this great principle of human nature, in human cul- 
ture, and abandons its forces to the advocates of 
error, is a traitor to his own destiny and to his kind. 

It has been said, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that a love for the pure and the 
beautiful has been implanted in our nature for wise 
purposes. Who that professes to be a seeker after 
truth can deny this, when he considers the style of 
the Book of Him whose Words are Truth? No 
volume ever contained an amount of information, so 
immense, so varied, orso momentous. Viewed mere- 
ly in reference to the nature of its matter, it might 
be supposed that the briefest and baldest enuncia- 
tion of its facts and its laws, its commands and its 
penalties,—of its unspeakably important message to 
our race,—would have been enough to attract uni- 
versal attention and compel unfailing obedience to 
its contents. Such, however, were not the counsels 
of the Mind which not only knew, but provided for 
the weakness of our uature. Accordingly, when 
we come to consider its style, we find that divine 
inspiration has clothed itself in the most attractive 
form of words to be found in every tongue through 
which its great truths have passed. Simple yet 
clear in statement, brief yet flowing and vivid in 
description, wonderfally distinct in precept and 
awfully terrible in denunciation, in pathos and elo- 
quence unsurpassed, every line replete with instruc- 
tion and every word fitted to render instruction 
attractive,—God’s own Book of Truth may well be- 
come the model for the written dissemination of all 
truth, but especially in relation to the youthful 
mind. 


error ! 








In reference to the main question now proposed 
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deenninn-—~thet of the right of the State to > compl {body of the comment, but he is arbitrarily = 
the attendance of children in the public schools—an | ited from exercising many of his natural rights, no 

axiom is found in the mouth of every one who has | because they conflict with the good of the commu- 
taken the affirmative side, and one which is as re-|nity, but solely because they are inconsistent with 
markable for the quaintness and aptness of its ‘the arrogated powers of the governing person or 
phrasiology, as it is for unsoundness when applied |the governing class. In other words, he is not a 
to the social condition of the American people. It | citizen or a part, but a subject, of the government. 
is not only an instance of the dangerous power of a} This is the broad plain difference. As a legiti- 
wrong idea when clothed in apt, expressive, and | mate and inevitable consequence from this state of 
striking language, but it asserts affirmatively the | things, when these two forms of government come 
whole proposition. It comes to us, too, as the ed- to speak—the one to its citizens, the other to its 
ucational experience of Prussia, endorsed with the |subjects—in the voice of law, the form of command 





almost absolute authority of Horace Mann. 
the propriety of approaching its discussion with the 
assertion of the general principles just asserted; | 
and hence the necessity for fortifying dissent from 
it, with the strongest reasons and arguments at our 
command ;—for dissent from it we do, without hes- 
itation. 

The axiom in question is this : 
is due to the schoo!,” and that, as a consequence, 


That “the child) 


the State, which establishes the school, may compel | time may be. 
‘and serve me three years as a soldier. 


the attendance of the child when arrived at school 
age. 


Now, without stopping separately to inquire | church of your Province. 


whether the exercise of this power is necessary or 
proper in the monarchical nations of the old world, 


it is, in reference to the American people, distinctly | 


asserted : 
1. That the child is not “due to the school,” in 


ithe laws, to the child: 


Hence | used is found to be as variant as are the occasious 


for using it. 

The King of Prussia—for instance—-says, through 
You are my property. At 
six years of age, you shall euter my school, and de 
trained in a certain specified course of instruction, 
so that you may be a good and obedient subject to 
me. You shall serve seven years to the trade for 


|which you are intended, or whatever the prescribed 


At eighteen you shall enter my army 
You shall 
contribute of your means to support the established 
You shall continue to re- 
side where you are, and be my subject, unless I grant 


|you permission and a passport to remove; and, 


however successful you may be in life, you shall still 
continue in that class of my subjects into which you 


were born, until I see fit to elevate you to a higher. 


the sense of being compellable by public authority |In all this you are to obey me and my laws, abso- 


to attend. 


2. That compulsion by public authority would not | 
‘lieu of obedience. 


effect the desired purpose. 

Each of these propositions will be considered. 

1. The child is not due to the school. 

There is a wide difference between the parts to| 
be performed in after life by the American and the | 


Kuropean child; and no one can safely train the |be without an advantage.” 
former, or attempt to give direction to a system fine for putting others to a disadvantage.” 


for his education, who does not fully comprehend 
and continually recognize this difference. Itis true 
that the American does not exercise absolute un- 
controllable liberty—that is, the right and the pow- 
er to do whatever he pleases, always and in all 
places. No human being under government—how- 
ever liberal that government—can or ought. His 
liberty, or rather the theory of his liberty, is that 
of civil, not natural, freedom ;—that is, the posses- 
sion and exercise of the largest possessible degree 
of liberty to do what he likes, that may be consis- 
tent with the safety and prosperity of the communi- 
ty of which he, as a member, is equal, but no more, 
in his rights to those of every other member,—or, as 
we term it, citizen. 

In the old world, the civil liberty of the people is 
much farther restricted. Not only is each debar- 
red from doing that which may be detrimental to the 


ilutely and unconditionally. 





There is no choice ac- 
corded to you; neither will I accept any fine in 


Different from all thisis the voice of American 


‘law—-which is but the voice of his fellows—to the 


It ever, except in one or two cases, speaks 
“Do this” isits language “or 
“Do this or pay your 
For in- 


citizen. 
in the alternative. 


stance, the citizen must believe in the being of a 
God and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
or, he cannot hold office or be a witness; and he 
must pay his taxes, or he cannot vote. So, if elect- 
ed to public office, he may in most cases decline, or 
at worst pay his fine; the only cases in which ac- 
tual performance of the duty enjoined is exacted 
being that of payment of taxes and service in the 
militia in time of invasion, and these solely from 
the obvious necessity of tie case, and with a res- 
triction in the latter case in favor of conscientious 
scruples to bear arms. Allusion, of course, is here 
to merely civil acts andduties. In criminal affairs 
the tone of authority is the same in all governments. 

Nor is the difference greater between the tones 
of authority assumed in civil cases, than it is in ref- 
erence to the occasions upon which that authority 
is exercised. The Monarchical Government arro- 
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gates to itself the power to control its subjects in 
almost every concern of life. Ours, only in those 
whose exercise does, or clearly may, interfere with 
public order, or which arenecessary to the common 
good. In the old world the struggle now going on, 
is that of attempting to limit the number of cases 
in which private or individual right may be inter- 
fered with orrestrained by the government. If this 
be the case, it is believed, that amongst us, the at- 
tempt ought not to be made to extend the list, 
without the clearest proof, from actual experience, 
of the necessity of the change. 

Amongst extensions in this doubtful, if not dan- 
gerous direction, it is confidently asserted that not 
a single reason can be advanced, drawn from the 
nature of our institutions, or, from the rights of 
the parent or the child, for conferring on the State 
the power to compel attendance in her schools. 


That it is inconsistent with the whole scope of 
our public policy, has already been shown. Thatit 
is neither a part of the original design of our public 
systems of education,or necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of their object, is equally clear. That design 
is only derivable from the evil intended to be rem- 
edied and the nature of the good to be attained.— 
The general education of the people of afree State, 
was admitted to be necessary. But it was not, 
amongst us, general. Some parents were too ignor- 
ant to appereciate its benefits or to secure them 
for their children. Some were too poor to confer 
these benefits out of theirown means. Some, though 
admitting the utility, were too careless to effect the 
object. Some were too vicious. The few, who fully 
appreciated the value of knowledge, took the prop- 
er steps, so far as in their power, to educate their 
childien ; thereby not merely performing their duty 
towards them and the State, but probably, without 
intending it, actually laying the foundation for a 
distinct and powerful class in society—the class of 
superior intellectual inflaence—and of unbalancing 
the equipoise of the social state. All this was seen 
by the law-making power; but, in adopting the 


the loss of the benefit. This is the free spirit of 
the common school system. In no portion of its 
operations as between the school and the commu- 
nity, is there, or should there be, a particle of com- 
pulsion, except in the single instance of compulsory 
taxation for its support; but this, like compulsive 
service in the militia in time of invasion, is the off- 
spring of that overruling necessity, without which 
it would be impossible to have any public or general 
system at all. 

If it is true that such was the design, and that 
such is the nature of our public system for the edu- 
cation of the people, it needs scarcely now be asser- 
ted that compulsion to accept the benefits of that 
system would be inconsistent with its design and 
nature. 

Compulsion of the kind alluded to, would be 
equally destructive of the parental rights involved. 

A law for compulsory attendance mast either be 
general,—compelling all parents to send their child- 
ren to the common schools; or, it must have ex- 
emptions in favor of those who prefer other schools. 
It must also fix the duration of school age, or at 
least prescribe the amount of knowledge to be ac- 
quired, before school emancipation take place. In 
these, and several other particulars that might be 
named, the rights of one class or other of parents 
must be violated. If he who prefers a private 
school, is compelled to send to the public institu- 
tion, his natural authority as parent is unnecessar!iy 
and harshly violated. If, on the other hand, he is 
exempted, then he,—and there are thousands such,-— 
who has made his way through life successfully, in 
comparative but honest ignorance, and who desires 
no higher destiny for his offspring, may, with con- 
siderable show of reason, complain that his parental 
rights have been infringed in a matter neither neces- 
sary to the common good, nor in conformity with 
the general spirit of our free institutions. So, if the 
duration of school age, or the amount of knowledge 
be prescribed by act of Assembly, it must either be 
enlarged to suit the desires of the most intelligent 





remedy for the existing as well as the imminent dan- 
ger, the corrective was carefully adapted to the evil, 
and was not extended beyond the wants of the case. | 


Education was known and admitted to be a pa- 
rental light ; and in all cases in which the duty of 
imparting it was performed voluntarily and accord- 
ing to his own views, by the parent, not the slightest 
advance towards interfering with, or controlling its 
discharge, was, or should be, made. The only ob- 
ject of the system was and is, to afford (that is the} 
true word,) to each child in the State the opporta- 
nity to acquire that degree of knowledge, necessary 
to enable him to perform his duties as a citizen, and 
to cope, in the battle of life, with every competitor:— 
The penalty for non-acceptance of the offer, as in 


and wealthy, and thus inflict hardship, either real or 
supposed, on the opposite classes; or it must be 
restricted to meet the necessities of the latter, in 
which case the others will be dissatisfied, and with 
reason. In a word, though the theory of compel- 
ling uniform and full attendance in our schools is 
beautiful to talk about, yet when attempted to be 
put into practice by authority of law, it would pro- 
bably be found wholly irreconcilable with the paren- 
tal rights of a free people. 

Nor are the rights and feelings of the child to be 
wholly disregarded in this matter. It is true that 
our laws do not recognise his existence asa free 
agent, for most purposes, till the age of twenty-one ; 
still, long before that time, he, in most cases, exer- 





every other department of our social relations, being 





cises much control, though he may not possess any 
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absolute legal power, over his own future character 
and destiny. Prominent amongst his privileges in 
this respect, is that of being just such a man as his 
parents desire him to be ; and therefore all unneces- 
sary interference between him and their plans for 
him, is a restriction of his individual rights. Fur- 
ther, it is well known that, long before the age of 
majority, or even that of ordinary emancipation 
from school, a judicious parent will not only hear, 
but, to some extent be governed by, the wishes of 
his child in reference to particular studies, to the 
general scope of his education, and to his future 
occupation. To make known these wishes, and to 
have them receive all due consideration at the hands 
of the parent, is a right of the child. But the Pro- 
crustean system which arbitrarily enjoins attendance 
at a particular school, and in an unvarying course 
of study, for all alike, would crush this first mani- 
festation of thoughtfulness and personal indepen- 
dence, and clip those young wings of adventure 
which have ultimately borne thousands aloft to dis- 
tinction. True was the thought, though homely the 
phrase of the old poet, when he exclaimed, 


O Freedom, it is a blessed thing, 
It makes a man to have liking, 


and a law to control the first “liking” of the young 
heart towards life, would be a law to control “ free- 
dom” at its very source. 

Regarding it therefore from whatever point we 
may, it would thus appear, that the American child 
is not “due to the school ;” and that there is no 
more reason for the importation of this old world 
axiom, than there is for the adoption of those other 
old world principles, that, when grown up the pupil’s 
body is due to the army, his substance to the estab- 
lished church, or his vote to the owner of the land 
on which he resides. 

2. Compulsion would not effect the desired ob- 
ject. 

What is that object? To be rightly comprehen- 
ded, it must be considered in a three-fold aspect: 1. 
Its effecton the Parent; 2. Its effect on the School ; 
and 3. Its effect on the pupil. 

1. The Parent.—With reference to the instruc- 
tion of their offspring, parents may be said to be :— 
those who are solicitous for their education ; those 
who are careless about it ; and those who are oppo- 
sed to it ;—and, most unfortunately for the rising 
generation, the two last named classes form the 
very large majority. It is true, that, when appealed 
to on the subject, few will avow open disregard for, 
or opposition to their childrens’ improvement ; yet 
it is equally true, that very many practically assert 
it, by keeping them from school, or permitting them 
to absent themselves for insufficient reasons, or 
without reason of*any description. 

But—applying the compulsion of State authority 
to the different classes of parents, just named—it 


will be found to be ineffectual, because unnecessary, 
in the case of those who are fully alive to the im- 
portance of the subject and solicitous for the ad- 
vancement of theirchildren. These will cause them 
to attend on all possible occasions, from a sense of 
duty, even more imperative than that due to a mere 
human enactment. It would therefore not affect 
them, because superfluous. 

Upon a portion of the careless class it might pro- 
duce a beneficial effect; but upon the other, and 
probably the greater part, it would not. In this 
land of free opinion and its consequence, free action, 
it is not often that we witness the success of force 
to drive men even into right measures. On the con- 
trary, there is a sturdiness in human nature, and an 
extra portion of it in American human nature, 
which blindly resists compulsion, even for its own 
good. Whether this may not be the excess of that 
feeling in our nature, which indicates the adaptation 
of the great christian principles of Love to the go- 
vernment of man, and of our readiness for its appli- 
cation, because of our opposition to any other, it is 
not here necessary to enquire. Certain it is, that 
it exists ; and very probable it also is, that it would 
receive, with decided hostility, any attempt to in- 
terfere between parent and child, even for the ad- 
mitted and plain benefit of the latter. Besides, 
when contemplating an act of Assembly, on this or 
any other subject, we cannot fully estimate its effects 
without determining in advance the nature of its 
provisions. In this case, it would not—it dare not 
—be an arbitrary law, withdrawing the total control 
of the child from the parent, between certain ages, 
for school purposes, and vesting that absolute con- 
trol in the public authorities. No Legislature would 
or ought to assume thatright. Hence discretionary 
power to absent the child from school, for reasons 
sufficient to himself, must be left with the parent ; 
and if this be done, the law at once becomes nuga- 
tory in regard to those who dislike it; for what 
more easy than to assign a reason? and who shall 
dare to enter the privacy of the home circle and 
pierce the secret motive of the heart, to ascertain 
the truth or the falsehood of that reason? Upon 
the grezter portion of this class, then, such a law 
would seem to promise no effect. 


But it would be upon the third class—those op- 
posed to education, and they are not few—that the 
greatest effect, though one of opposition, not of 
compulsion, would be produced. The repeal of the 
late law for prohibiting tavern licences, is an index 
of the result here. As in that case, those who 
needed not legislation one way or the other for 
themselves, on this subject, and those who complied 
with its provisions, but were not its cordial friends, 
would stand by with folded arms, and let the contest 
be carried on between the few extremists on the 





affirmative side, and the many bitter opponents on 
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In such case the result would neither be 
doubtful nor tardy. Such a law, while in operation, 
would be nullified by all who desired to do so ; and, 
at the earliest moment, the aspirant for office, clear- 
sighted at last to his own interests and to the wishes 
of that portion of the people who alone had be- 
come excited on the question, would step in and 
become the instructed representative for its repeal. 

It is not perhaps using a strong enough expres- 
sion, to say that compulsion on this subject would 
be ineffectual, as regards the parent. It would be 
positively injurious It would confirm the careless 
and the opposed in their former feelings; while it 
would cause the loss of much valuable time, merely 
to discover that the wrong remedy had been at- 
tempted, and that the disease had grown more con- 
firmed. In addition to all this, it would add another 
case to the long and sad list of disregarded laws, 
whereby the standard of social morality is so much 
debased. 

2. Its effect on the School: Here the movement 
would be clearly retrograde. It is rapidly becom- 
ing plain to those who examine closely into the con- 
dition of our schools, and watch the progress of 
their improvement, that their unattractiveness to 


the other. 


But it is apprehended, that, in this case, injury of 
the most serious nature must follow, to the 
habits and the whole character of the pupil in after 
life. 


It is said of our countrymen, that they are a law. 
abiding people. If by this is merely meant, that 
they generally do right, out of fear of the law, the 
expression neither does them full justice, nor sets 
forth a reliable rule of action for a people who make 
jand can at will unmake, their ownlaws. Precarious 
\would be all our rights, and short-lived the protec- 
ition of the law over the rights of the minority, if 
| this were their sole shield. No, it is the presence 
‘of a higher and a safer principle, which guards us 
‘all in all our privileges and immunities. It is the 
love of right, not the fear of punishment. And the 
|system of education which shall not only disregard 
this noble principle, but ignore it iu the very initial 
‘act of placing the child in school, and continue to 
jerush it out of his whole school life, by keeping him 
\under a constant pressure of constraint, and by lea- 





‘ving no opportuuity for voluntary well doing, would 
‘do more towards un-Americanizing him,than a whole 
‘adult life of free action might be able to correet.— 


‘Such a feature may be very suitable for the pro- 








the pupil was, and, wherever it yet exists, still is, | motion of the purposes of a despotic government, 
one of the chief causes of their failure; and that | and for the training up of its subjects in habits of 
amongst the rapidly improving teachers and schools life-long, passive obedience; but it only requires 
of the present time, it is equally plain that those to this statement of its true nature and probable 
which the pupils are drawn voluntarily, by an actual | ofocts to show its utter unfitness to our con- 
interest in their studies and exercises, are successful | gition. 

jest in proportion to the degree of that interest.— | Still there are cases in which public authority 
But what voluntary degree of interest in, or love! 


for th oo Seated tn the & tof tt ‘ ‘may be rightfully called in to aid that of the Pa- 
or the schoo! could exist in the breast of the pupil, | rent and the Teacher. Instances of confirmed 


forced thither by the power of the law, or, it may 'truancy—that is, absence from school against the 
be, dragged to his seat by the arm of its officer ?— knowledge and orders of the Parent and the Teach- 
Or, what motive would continue to influence the er, and often repeated after the failure of all other 
Teacher to endeavor to attract pupils to his school, | .o+rectives—leave only the choice between total ex- 
while an outward irresistible pressure was compel- | pulsion of the pupil and compulsion, It is admitted 
ling their attendance, with a cold mechanical regu-| that both are injurious. The one casts the pupil 
larity alike independent of his agency, and their |forth a reprobate ; the other drags him-unto schoo! 
own consent? Such a process would destroy all |, disgraced boy. In the former case there is scarce- 
meritorious effort on his part, and all meritorious ‘ly a hope for him; in the latter there is, though it 
compliance on theirs; and it would reduce attend-|}. uncertain. his first disgrace may save him 
ance at school, in its disciplinary effect in reference | f.om many others and from ultimate ruin, while it 
to the formation of character, to a level very little, | will act as a warning and a terror to others, and 
if any, higher than that of serving out a term inthe| reyent him from being their misleader into like 
Penitentiary. ‘practices, At any rate it is the duty of those hav- 
ing authority, to try even this extreme remedy, be- 
fore casting forth the erring youth to certain de- 
struction, or at best to the House of Refuge. 





3. When, however, we come to estimate the effects 
of this process upon the individual pupil, it is here 
that it will be found most disastrous. The rights 
of the parent may be slightly infringed, or his con- | 
venience and wishes in regard to the child for a time principle, which would seem to be: that the gener- 
disregarded ;—the plans and discipline of the teach- |] attendance of pupils compelled by State authori- 
er may be modified by outward circumstances, and ity, is inconsistent with our social institutions, and 
the general condition of the school affected ; but 80 | would fail to effect the desired object. 
long as no evil impress is made on the character of 
the pupil, little injury will have been produced.—'! 


But these exceptions only establish the true 











